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AMARILLO, TEXAS 

Grain Exchange Members 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* 
Burrus Panhandle Blevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Hlenneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Oo., grain-field seeds.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Oo., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members 
American Eivtr. & Grain Co., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Lewis Grain Oorporation, consignments.* 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 
Proveost, S. E., grain and feed broker. 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 


Bartiett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Schoff & Baxter, cash grain, soy beans, futures.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, !OWA 


North Iewa Grain Oo., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mig. Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Board of Trade Members 
Bailey & Co., B. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Oo., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Oarbart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. 
Cleveland Grain Ce., The, receivers and shippers.* 
Feehery & ©o., BD. J., consignments, grain to arr.* 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov. futures.* 
Heit & Oo., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Kellogg Co., John, grain merchants.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Board of Trade Members 
Early & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf'd, o1l1 and c.s. meal* 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Bvans Blevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1884). 
seed. 
at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Enid Terminal Eley. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., optrs. Southwest Term. Elvtr.* 
Union Equity Co-operative Exchange, L. D. 66 & 67. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers.* 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 

Grain and Cotten Exchange Members 
Bennett & Co., James E., grain, stocks, provisions. ~ 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignMents.* 
Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignmentws.* 
Ft. Worth Elvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage & consignments.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* 
Worth Gr. & Comm. Co. (Sam Strader & Harry Johnson)* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 
Hall Grain Co., The, wholesale grain.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Midwest Grain Co., The, gr. mehts., Terminal elevator 
Owens Grain Co., mill & elevator buying. 
Security Elevator Co., terminal & country elevators. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Oleveland Grain Co.. grain commission.* 


IOLA, KANSAS. 
Cox, Roy W., grain, hay, mill feed. 


KANSAS CiTY, MO. 

Board of Trade Members 
Continental Blevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts,* 
Ernst-Davis Commission Co., consignments. 
Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.* 
Vanderslice-Lynds Co., grain merchants, consignments.* 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments, * 


LANSING, MICH. 


Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* 
Michigan Elevator Exchange, Mich. grain & beans.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers. * 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, BE. E., broker and commission merchant.* — 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Chamber of Commerce Members 
Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., grain, millfeed, 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants. 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 
Kellogg Co., John, grain merchants.* 
McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
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introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 


American HEleyator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), and 

1 Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and field 

832 South La Salle Street, Chicago, paratere S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the postoffice 
ol, is 
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NEW YORK, N. yY. 
Produce Exchange Members 
Kellogg Co., John, grain merchants.* 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
Winters Grain Co., country mlg. wheat-coarse gr. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Bell-Trimble Co., recvyrs. and shippers.* 
Crowell Hlevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


4 


PAXTON, ILL. 
Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* | 


PEORIA, ILL, 

Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission. 
Cole Grain Co., Geo, W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. * 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co.. grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. ©., grain commission.* 
Turner Hudnut Grain Co, receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Commercial Exchange Members 
Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Members Grain and Hay Exchenge 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Kellogg Co., John, grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Morton & Co., grain commission. * 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 


SALINA, KANS. 


Robinson Elev. Co., The, shippers & sellers.* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Wleyator.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* 
Terminal Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Southworth & Co., E. L., consignments, 


futures. 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 7 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs. Wellington Term. Bivtr.* 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley. 
Craig Grain Co., wheat specialists, consignments. 
Harold-Wallis Grain Co.. milling wheat specialists. 
Smith-McLinden Grain Co., wheat, corn, grains, feeds. 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


WEAL CHIEF, | S POSE WE 
CANT G0 TO THE ELEVATOR, 
CONVENTION THIS WEAR EH: 


AL TERMINAL ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Are Cordially Invited to 


ATTEND 


the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 


WHY AH, ER— ON 
ACCOUNT OF 
OUR BUSINESS: 


Society of 


Grain Elevator 


Superintendents 
of North America 


RESERVATIONS ~ 
IMMEDIATELY, SCR 


March 30 to April 2 at Chicago—Sherman Hotel 
(Reduced Fare of One and One-Third for the Round Trip) 


@ 
A Splendid Program is now in preparation by the Program 
Committee,—who invite your suggestions. 
The Daily Problems involving the efficient maintenance and 
Plan operation of Transfer, Cleaning and Storage Elevators will be 


thoughtfully discussed by men of long experience in their Special 


TODAY pe 


A Wealth of Ideas Awaits You 


Send Your Reservations NOW to the Secretary at 332 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Bring 
Your 
Friends! 
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LAMSON BROS. & CO. sonos: corrox 


Established 1874 Chicago, III. BUTTER i EGGS 
“61 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


2200 Board of Trade 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


James E. Bennett 


GRAIN STOCKS 
PROV’NS & Co BONDS 
" SUGAR = RUBBER 


MEMBERS 332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


sale 8 ani Futwes CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Wires, 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Ask for Bids 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 


Harris, Burrows ; 
esieaaeits Grain Futures Manual 


Siebel C. Harris 


Se is a clear and con- 


cise exposition of the 


properly cared for in all Leading Markets Mgr. Grain Department GRAIN | elements surround- 
ing trading in grain 

ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY alate 6 B FUTURES ! ee ee a 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade We Specialize m MANUAL | Ph ae Sauer 
INDIANAPOLIS Hedemerand . | eens 
717 Board of Trade Spreading Operations oy whi¢b are illuminat- 


ing though brief; 
also a_ bibliograph, 
making possible the 
reader’s easy digest 
of the subject with 
the aid of ample 
references to many 
authoritative works. 


PEORIA CAIRO 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Members Principal Exchanges 


135 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Paul 


Bound in keratol, size 3%x6 inches, 74 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. | O° aro a Fees Journst 


Consolidated 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters I have been a subscriber to and a 
reader of the Grain & Feed Journals 

111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO since 1898, or for a period of 33 years, 


and have enjoyed its contents very 
much.—J. C. Pearson, Marshall, Okla. 


SOHN KELLOGG ComPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 
Branch Offices 


Minneapolis St. Joseph, Mo. New York 


Operating Elevators at: 
Savanna, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo. Schneider, Ind. Depot Harbor, Ont. 


Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST.LOUIS 


CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 


Grain Commission THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO 
BUYERS OF 


CIPHER CODES Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


ee cary the following gien\codes in “$100 
niversa. rain ode, oar cove’ ° 

“ Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 

la. la. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dowling’s Grain Code.............- S00 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (9th edition) 3.50 
Peerless Export Grain Code........ 85.00 
A. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 
Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code..... 10.00 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) .12.50 
Calpack Code (1923) Mee etetae Sie waters © 10.00 
prices are f. 0. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell the advertiser. 
If Not—Tell the Journal. 


poe of Commerce: 
— Members : 


Country Offices 

Devils Lake, N. D.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Williston, N. D.; Fairmont, Minn.; Hast- 
ings, Neb.; Marshall, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb. 

Terminal Offices 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, New York, 
Omaha, Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, 
Portland, Ore.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Boston, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Montreal, Que. 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. RECEIINGINNATL, OHIO 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


Crowell Elevator Co. | | ENID TERMINAL ELEV.CO.| | ©": BEzk.& CO» INC 


OMAHA, NEBR. Chas. England & Co., Ine. 
Federal Bonded Warehouse + kes ORE — GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels rine an tin be Commission Mercheets 

Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service Milling Wheat a Specialty 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


aa’ There is no better time to ad- 
LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN Nanson Commission Co vertise than the present. Bet- 
COMPANY Grain—Hay—Seeds ter start before your com- 


Established 1877 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 
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Corn Exchange - ~ 


— Members _ <\ 


J. G. MckILLEN, inc. | AmericanElevator & Grain Company, Inc. 


RECEIVERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


BUFFALO NEW YORK on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 
e e 
Grain & Feed Journals Lewis Grain Corp. | | Wood Grain Corp. 
hel paecatits Feta ad need ae Uh ae a CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
e paper the i ees 
Dealer supports, because it sup- Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
ports the Grain and Feed Dealer. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO, N 


< Members ~ 


P. B. and C. 


MILES 


Est. 1875—Ine. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


RECEIVERS GRAIN | SHIPPERS 
eww. DEWEY: sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


TURNER-HUDNUT 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers GRAIN Shippers 
Pekin, Illinois 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CoO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “‘A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special. Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


vu’ NORRIS GRAIN CO. 4" | (Worcorre LINCOLN 


OATS Operators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. BARLEY 
Incorporated 
Operating Alton Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS 
When writing advertisers men- CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR Co. Future orders executed in all markets. 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- KANSAS CITY 801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 
solidated. By so doing you help OPERATING Hutchinson, Kans. : Salina, Kans. 


both yourself and the publication. Continental Elevator 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 BU. 


Your Messa ge Let the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated your message 
& bear, To progressive grain and feed dealers everywhere. 


Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


you too can Make Hay 
while the Sun Shines 


ry. 
dees NEW IDEA Easyway Hay 

Loader has won approval from 
farmers everywhere for the effi- 
ciency and perfection of the work 
that it does as well as for its sim- 
ple and easy control. This loader 
will handle the most difficult hay 
in an absolutely satisfactory man- 
ner. The positive cylinder pick-up 
lifts hay clean from either swath 
or windrow. The patented yielding 
deck takes the hay without com- 
pression or clogging. The pushbar 
elevators carry it on up without 
threshing or 
tearing. Every 
leaf gets on 
the load. 


“Y 


Va. Va 
fi.) 
oa: 


OUR farmer customers can make hay 

only when the weather permits. When 

they need a hay tool, they need it in a 
hurry. They must have speedy delivery and 
will buy where they can get it. 


That is why the sun is shining for a good 
many grain and feed dealers who have fol- 
lowed their common sense and decided to 
set up a NEW IDEA Hay Rake and a 
NEW IDEA Hay Loader on their floors. 
There is nothing revolutionary about such 
a decision. Every farmer who comes to your 
place is a possible customer. There is little 
oer no servicing to consider and the profits 
are clean. 


Farmers recognize the merits of these ma- 
chines on sight. The factory advertising 
and literature uncovers prospects for you. 
The factory blockman will gladly conduct 
demonstrations in your district. 


Abe improved 
trussed arch 
NEW IDEA Hay 
Rake is the sensation of the season. 
Farmers flock about this machine 
is shown. They are 
eager to inspect the spiral tapered 
flexible reel, the double curved 
teeth and the many other new im- 
provements. Every time a farmer 
gets one of these rakes his neigh- 

bors want one, too. 


frame of the 


wherever it 


If you would like to investigate the profit 
possibilities these machines hold for you— 
and if there is no active NEW IDEA dealer 
already in your town—write us at once. 
We shall be glad to put you in possession 
of the facts. 


The NEw IDEA SPREADER CoO. 


Dept. 77, Coldwater, Ohio 
Factories at COLDWATER, OHIO and SANDWICH, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Manure Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker- 
Shredders, Steel Farm Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable Elevators, Hand 
and Power Corn Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Feed Mixers. 


DON’T DELAY! 
Install Lightning Rods 


Before the Spring Electrical Storms 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION SOON PAYS 
FOR ITSELF IN INSURANCE SAVINGS 


GET PAID 
for all the Grain 
e You Ship! 
"THE NEW 
RICHARDSON 


Weighs and records 
every pound. 


Get the facts 


Millers National Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Richardson Scale Company 


Factory: Clifton, N. J. 
and 
37 W. Yan Buren Street 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Chicago, Ill. 


Alton, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


EHRSAM 
Pneumatic 
Dump— 


Safe, 
Dependable. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Fast, 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Everything 
iO.t wath e 
Country 
and Term- 
inal Ele- 
vator. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


Enterprise, Kansas 


Chicago Sales Representative: 
W. H. Kent, 431 So. Dearborn St. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
230 East Ohio Street 


PEER SRT ie 


Chicago, Illinois 
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HORNER & WYATT ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Engineers 
Designers of Grain Elevators ater) eee ae 
° stimates cheerrully given. 
and Feed Mills Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Protects Your Grain 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Cepaci : 
5,000,000 Hears 
Bushels Grais Car 
Usleaders 
ui sates Nav TENTATEAITROAD PEC ATOR re ations 
wincme YAMES STEWART CORPORATION aig. onstac 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN'LMGR. 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S, DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Elevator Boot 


Ball Bearing, Low Intake, Non- 
chokeable, Automatic Takeups, 
20” Diameter Pulley, Large Ca- 
pacity. 


Use Rubber Covered Cup 
Belt—It Pays 


WHITE * STAR * L | ee eee 


| / | SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. a 
COMPANY x PN mm | FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE ; 
Wichita, Kansas ' \ | » g y ; i PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Headquarters for 
GOOD ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
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A. F. ROBERTS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevaters 
Warehouses 
Wood, Steel or Concrete 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Feed Mills Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


Carl Younglove 
is now associated with 


W. A. KLINGER, INc. 


, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Builders of Grain Elevators, 
Wood or Concrete Construction 


WE SPECIALIZE Cover’s Dust Protector 


in Modernizing Country Elevators 
Our recommendations will cost you noth- 


Rubber Protector, $2.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt 


ing. When do you wish us to submit es- of price; or on trial to re- 


; ; sponsible parties. Has auto- 
oer remodeling your grain-handling matic valve and fine sponge. ji 


THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. H. S. COVER 
Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. Box 404 South Bend, Ina.’ 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 


Mention Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


CALUMET 


Elevator Cups 


Large Capacity 


Can be used continuous, or for replace- 
ment of other buckets. If used con- 
tinuous will double capacity. No back- 
legging, will operate at wide variation 
of speeds, and can be used around very 
small head pulleys. In use in many 
large elevators and feed plants. 


Protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents. 
Write for information and prices 


B. I. Weller 


Sole Manufacturer 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Will You Build or Remodel? 


your grain elevator or feed mill. Then of course you will want complete infor- 
mation relative to the latest, improved equipment, which is designed to facilitate 


and expedite the handling and grinding of grain. 


Account Books Concrete Restoration Hammer Mill 
Attrition Mill Corn Cracker Head Drive 
Bag Closing Machine Conveying Machinery Leg Backstop 
Bags and Burlap Distributor Lightning Rods 

§ Roller Dockage Tester Loading Spout 
Bearings lt Ball Dump Magnetic Separator 
Belting Dust Collector Manlift 
Bin Thermometer Dust Protector Moisture Tester 
Bin Valves Elevator Leg Motor Control ; 
Bleachers and Purifiers Elevator Paint Mustard Seed Separator 
Boots Feed Formulas Oat Clipper 
Buckets Feed Ingredients Oat Huller 


Car Liners Pr en ib? Di sn'2 Plans of Grain Elevators 
Car-Loader pect | Molasses Portable Elevator 
§ Puller Feed Mill -.x ) Oil Engine 
Ca ) Pusher Fire Barrels Powe! ) Motors 
Car Seals Fire Extinguishers Power Shovel 
Cipher Codes Foundation Restoration Railroad Claim Books 
Claim (R. R.) Collection Grain Cleaner Rope Drive 
Clover Huller Grain Drier Safety Steel Sash 
Coal Conveyor Grain Tables Sample Envelopes 


{ Truck 
Scales 4 Hopper 

{| Automatic 
Seale Tickets 
Searifying Machine 
Screw Conveyor 
Fé Babe § Machine 
Seed Treating i Chemieals 
Separator 
Sheller , 
ae $ Asbestos 
Siding-Roofing i Staullor zine 
Silent Chain Drive 
Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 
Storage Tanks 
Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 
Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regarding your contem- 
plated improvements or changes. We will place you in communication with 
reputable firms specializing in what you need, to the end that you will receive 


information regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
OKLAHOMA—Elevator, flour, feed, coal, oil, 
gas and grease business for sale; money mak- 
ing business. C. C. Stephens, Walters, Okla. 


NO NEED FOR FORMALITIES—You don't 
need an introduction to Journal Want-Ads. 
They will help you without, whatever your 
problems may be. 


OHIO—30,000 bus. 


elevator and coal business 
for sale; good location; doing good business. 
Write W. H. Hill, Oakwood, Ohio. 


On the other end of the Journals ““‘Wanted— 
For Sale’ columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 


feead and coal 
business. Write 
Chicago, Il. 


MISSOU RI—BPlevator, flour, 
business for sale; doing good 
74E1 Grain & Feed Journals, 


Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 
terest to the grain trade, it is usually regis- 
tered in the ‘‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


elevator and large 
in eastern Okla- 
A; Jz -Elar= 


OKLAHOMA—12,000 bus. 
warehouse for sale, located 
homa. For information write Mrs. 
grave, Broken Arrow, Okla. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


INDIANA—Grain elevator for sale; handles 
coal, grain, feed, salt, seed and fertilizer; one 
of the good points in N. W. Indiana. Owner 
wishes to retire from business. Write 74D9 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


| 
| 


MILL & ELEVATOR FOR SALE 

KANSAS—500-bbl. flour mill with 80,000 bu. 
grain storage, 60,000 bu. concrete grain elevator 
for sale. Will sell combined or separate. Also 
two country grain elevators. Box 518, McPher- 
son, Kans. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE OR 
LEASE 


CENTRAL !lOWA—Three grain elevators for 
sale or lease; will stand close investigation. 
Write 74H4 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 


MILLS FOR SALE 


CENTRAL CALIF.—Small grain and feed mill 
for sale; densely settled diversified farming 
country, principally grain, fruit, poultry and 
dairies.—K. Knutsen, Turlock, Calif. 


1OWA—Good feed mill for sale; well equipped 
in good condition; also residence, modern, good 
location, good business, only mill in good county 
seat town of 3500. Write 74D3 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FLOUR MILL WANTED 


2,500 TO 3,000-BBL. FLOUR Mill wanted; 
must be modern. Send full details and price, 
with and without real estate. Address 74C2, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INDIANA—Good coal & feed business; very 
good location for elevator site for sale; elevator 
burned last fall, coal shed remains, this for 


sale too; located on C..& OF; BR. Ri; ©. Ll & Le; 
Cc. & E. I.; Pere Marquette or Penn.; good rate 
to Mich. points; very good grain section; other 


interests reason for selling. 74D5 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. Bargain at price offered. 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’ columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 9,800 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 
IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the “Elevators 
Wanted’’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


Modern Methods 


GRA 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Fee JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 


of elevator management, 


I wish to receive the Grain & 


Feed Journals Consolidated semi-monthly. Enclosed find. 


Two Dollars. 


Name: of Firms. 22 S3s.010x 2s eee 


Capacity of Elevator 


sisi oleisis sisrers's DUShElS 


Post Office. 


se ee ee oe eee ee eee se sce eeeseeeeee 


State 203: vas oho ae toe 
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NOW IS THE TIME to get your farmers 
started right by planting oats that make beth 
dealer and farmer money. Samples and prices 
on request. Metamora Elvtr Co., Metamora, O. 


SITUATION WANTED 
FEED SALESMAN desires position in Ohio; 
eight years continuous contacts with dealers. 
Write 74E5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


ll) 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN man desires position, 
expert mechanic can handle any kind of power 
and furnish best of references. Chas. C. Ing- 
lis, Otterbein, Ind. 


POSITION WANTED as manager of country 
elevator or assistant with terminal elevator. 
Thoroughly experienced; can furnish best of 
references. Fred Hunter, 355 Willow St., Lom- 
bard, Ill. 


ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENT desires. po- 
sition; 30 years’ experience in terminal elevaters. 
Thoroughly familiar with their maintenance and 
operation. Exchange of correspondence appre- 
ciated. 74D19 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANT POSITION as elevator manager, office 
manager or bookkeeper; last two yrs. successful 
elevator manager reports produced if necessary; 
10 yrs. clerk, account, office manager in feed 
and seed house and dairy; 3 yrs. working part- 
ner on large lowa farm; age 32; good education. 
Write 74E6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


Improved Railroad Claim Blanks require little 
of your time for filing, and contain spaces for 
all the necessary information in the order which 
assures prompt attention on the part of the 
claim agent. They increase and hasten your 
returns by helping you to prove your claims and@ 
by helping the claim agent to justify payment. 
Are printed on bond paper, bound in books, 
each containing 100 originals and 100 duplicates, 
with two-page index, instructions and sum- 
mary, with four sheets of carbon. The original 
is sent to the claim agent, and carbon copy 
remains in the book, as a record of your claim. 
Sells for $2. Have few loosely bound and soiled, 
one at $1. four at $1.25 and two at $1.60. 
Order 411-E (overcharge in freight or weight) 
“‘Special.”’ 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
332 South La Saile St. Chicago, IIL 


SAMPLE PANS 


Made of sheet aluminum, formed 
by bending, reinforced around top 
edge with copper wire. Strong, 
light, durable. The dull, non-re- 
flecting surface of the metal will 
not rust or tarnish; assists users 
to judge of the color and to detect 
impurities. 

Grain Size, 24% x 12 x 1614”, $2.00 

at Chicago. 


Seed Size, 14% x9 x 11”, $1.65 
at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—14-ton cap.; vertical; used 
little. 74D11 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


CORN CRACKER & Grader; cutter; grader; 
aspirator. 74D13 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


HORIZONTAL FEED Mixer; 1 ton size; sacri- 
fice for cash. 74D12 Grain & Feed. Jrnls., Chicago. 


CORN CRUSHER & Feeder; good as new; 
used on hammer mill. 74D14 Grain & Feed Jrnls. 


ONE BAUER HAMMER mill for sale, direct 
driven, 60-h.p., Fairbanks ball bearing motor, 
good as new. Write Bader & Co., Vermont, ill. 


BOSS AIR BLAST CAR LOADER 
Rebuilt at the factory and carrying the same 
guarantee as a new machine. BARGAIN. 
Pneumatic Grain Machinery Corp., 
322 S. Patterson Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 


1-1000 lb. vertical feed mixer connected to 
geared in the head motor; 1-1500 lb. horizontal 
mixer, 1 Vita cereal mill; 1 Rosco oat huller; 
1 cold molasses mixer; 1 corn cracker and pol- 
jsher; 1 Eureka corn cutter and grader; 1 corn 
eutter, grader and sacker combined; 1-4 bu. 
Richardson receiving scale; Union Iron Works 
sheller; water wheels; No. 3 Monitor cleaner; 
1-No. 6 Invincible tri-screen receiving separa- 
tor; Clark power shovel; pulleys all sizes; No. 
9 clipper cleaner; Jay Bee and Gruendler ham- 
mer mills; Monarch attrition mills; 50-h.p. full 
diesel engine; car loader; 2 pr. high feed rolls 
9x18; 1 Carter disc No. 2527; 1-300-h.p. West- 
inghouse synchronous motor. Everything for 
the feed mill and elevator. Write your wants, 
A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


MACHINES WANTED 
USED 1,000 TO 2,000 POUND capacity feed 
mixer complete wanted. John B. Curtis, Mo- 


non, Ind. 
MONITOR RECEIVING Separator wanted, 
No. 4. Quote condition and price. Gregg Bros., 


R. D. 3, Urbana, Ohio. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


BOLINDERS DIESEL engines for sale; 20 
sizes; from 6-h.p. to 400-h.p. Have a few used 
engines with factory guarantee. Bolinders Co., 
33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


ANY KIND, ANY SIZE, Any Price engine, 
which is not in use, and which you wish to sell, 
will find many ready buyers if advertised in the 
“Emgines For Sale’ column of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS. Try it. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Duplicating Order Book 


Keeping a carbon copy of all orders given 
for merchandise or supplies facilitates the 
accurate checking of bills. Hach blank has 
spaces provided for all the essential facts 
involved in each purchase e. g. No., Date, 
Seller, Ship to Whom, How Ship, Terms, 
When, Salesman, Buyer. This handy order 
book contains 75 originals printed on bond 
paper, perforated for easy removal; 75 
duplicates printed on manila, 2 sheets of 
carbon paper and 3 pages for “Index to 
Contents,” all check bound in a good qual- 
ity of press board. Size 5%x8% ins. Order 
Form 328. Single copy 30 cents; four cop- 
ies $1.00, plus postage. Weight, one book, 
10 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


ONE NO. 1821 CARTER Dise Separator for 
sale in good condition. Box 104, Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMMER MILL—20 to 40-h.p.; A-1 mechan- 
ically. 74D10 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR QUICK SALE B&L 3 pr. high 9x18 
stand; 1 N&M 2 pr high 9x24 stand; 10 cast 
iron boots with pulleys; Draver feeders (used); 
1 N&M meal drier. Puritan Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


FEED MIXERS—Hand or power, 100 to 2,000- 
lb. cap.; “Giant Whirlwind’? famous for speed, 
economy and perfection of blend. Write for cat- 
alog. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. X-15, Quincy, Ill. 


REAL BARGAIN—Jay Bee 
equipped with 50-hp. electric motor for sale; 
Homer Automatic separator; Puritan dust col- 
lector. All in A-1 running condition; will accept 
part cash and terms or note for balance. Write 
74C4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 
They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
secure machines and engines which you want, 
sell those for which you have no further use, 
and perform a myriad of kindred services for 
shrewd people who use them regularly. READ 
and USE THEM. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 


WAUKESHA FOUR Cylinder Motor for sale; 
in good condition; a bargain if taken at once. 
Wolfe Grain Co., Shipshewana, Indiana. 


MOTORS, REPAIRING and rewinding, rebuilt 


motors at reasonable prices. W. J. Mesch- 
berger Elevator & Repairing Co., 820 Forest 
Ave., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED — 


Buyers and this equipment are reached in 
largest numbers and at the least expense 
through the use of the “DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 
for power bargains. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 

B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

C—Loss in ‘Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 

E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all 
Price, $2.00. Weight 3 lbs. 


411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form &. 
Price, $2.00. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Form A. 


hammer milly 


332 South La Salle St. 


Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Wagon Loads Received. A good form used 
extensively in recording wagon loads of 
grain received from farmers. Tare weight 
is entered immediately under gross to 
facilitate subtraction. Contains 200 pages 
of linen ledger paper, and is ruled 20 
lines to a page, thus accommodating 4,000 
wagon loads. Separate pages may be de- 
voted to each kind of grain to each 
farmer, or wagon loads may be entered 
in the order received. Well bound in 
cloth, with keratol back and corners. Or- 
oer Form 380. Price $2.50. Weight 234 

8. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand, Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
a& Capacity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $2.50. 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Hach leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
& complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 914¢x1l1, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 78. 
Price, $1.30. Weight 2 Ibs. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
Page may be allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 253 
numbered pages’ and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,332 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.00. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 8144x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
Canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50. 
Weight 8 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Lead Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 33 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside haif 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $2.60. Weight 41% Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns, Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.00. 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Form 48XX contains 400 
above. Price $5.00. 


pages same as 


Weight 41% Ibs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


Chicago, IIl. 
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to thoroughly clean your incoming grains use 
= the most improved cleaner 


the Mureka 


Bb STANDARDIZED 
SEPARATOR 


equipped with 


Eureka Buhler Drive 


ball bearings and 


sieve cleaners 


The intensive smooth sifting ac- 
tion of the Buhler driven shoe 
produces the closest separations 
and increases screening capac- 
ity. Strong, effective air separa- 
tions are under perfect control. 


S. HOWES CO. tne 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


a. 
ce 


WOLF VARIABLE-SPEED 


Elevator operators will find ‘in the new Wolf 
Washer a number of valuable features never 
previously included in washing equipment. Send 
coupon for illustrated bulletin. 


es 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 


ith 
W iH E A T W A Ss a E R Ss special geared aetor oot and push button 
control. “ae 
ann IOS IR SI i ACIS O OOS GUDID CO OS Sacoe ea STURDY 
irm, (Goce'g bse lhe Oo REG Sate eee eee ree aes SILENT 
Street’ ciate afeus sais, tua veils acta ae eer eee FAST 
City Bi Serene. bts arcuate OtAteiievr odie y veces 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


65 Commerce Street 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, JIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facit- 
itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
pea a Od improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 
Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
order, $2.00; single copy current issue, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre- 
paid, one year, $3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned. The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num—- 
ber tell of its worth. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 
responsible firms who seek to serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We will not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsible firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. The 
service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 13, 1935 


PARAMOUNT self-interest of exporting 
countries prevents an international wheat quota 
agreement. 


WINTER SHELLED corn of the 1934 crop 
does not contain an excessive amount of mois- 
ture but large bins will bear watching. 


HOW OFTEN do you drain the water out 
of your air compressor tank? Water causes 
rust. Rust weakens the walls of the tank and 
promotes explosions. 


FORMULATING forecasts of the wheat 
markets solely from domestic conditions as 
some of the agricultural colleges persist in 
doing, is little better than a blind guess. 


THE THIRTY-HOUR week bills in the 
House and Senate deserve the united opposi- 
tion of the farmers who in the end would be 
penalized all the cost.of paying industrial work- 
ers 40 hours’ pay for 30 hours’ work. The 
price of every industrial product the farmer 
has to purchase would rise correspondingly. In- 
ability of United States manufacturers to com- 
pete in the markets of the world would cut 
down industrial activity and decrease the de- 
mand for products of the farm. 


ARGENTINE’S corn crop is estimated at 
400 million bushels against 303 million last year 
so United States livestock will have something 
to eat even tho Sec’y Wallace orders one-third 
reduction in our corn acreage. 


PINK SLIPS bearing statements of your an- 
nual income for the inspection of your competi- 
tors, creditors, salesmen or blackmailers are 
meeting with such vigorous protests from tax- 
payers Congress seems disposed to repeal this 
publicity feature of the new revenue law. 


THE FACT that thirty bulkhandling eleva- 
tors were erected in the Inland Empire of the 


Pacific Northwest last year indicates that the — 


grain dealers are at last recognizing the ad- 
vantages and economy of bulk handling facilities. 
Of course many more will be erected this year 
in order to insure better care for the accumu- 
lated stocks. 


IMPROVED highways and fast moving 
trucks of large capacity have given many grain 
growers ready access to distant markets that 
formerly seemed beyond them, so the enter- 
prising possessor of modern elevator facilities 
finds it to his advantage to advertise the at- 
tractive features of his business to the farmers 
of an ever-expanding territory. 


SO MANY grain elevator crews are suc- 
ceeding in extinguishing fires in their incipiency 
their saving of property is stimulating the active 
interest of other elevator owners in providing 
efficient apparatus for fighting fire. Vigilance 
in reducing fire losses not only saves lives and 
property, but reduces unemployment and cost 
of insurance in mutual companies. 


CROWS and rabbits of the central states, 
in the interests of larger yields and better farm 
products, have been slaughtered in large num- 
bers recently, but the acreage allotment and 
plow-up boys of the AAA have been permitted 
to continue their nefarious regimentation of 
the farmers’ activities. This will give hope for 
continued safety to the chinch bugs, grasshop- 
pers and other destructive pests. 


SPOILING sound wheat suitable for bread 
by cracking it for feed is typical of the economic 
intelligence of the social reformers. The 
coercion exercised upon the railroad companies 
to force their contribution of a 25 per cent re- 
duced rate under threat of using land grant 
roads for the movement also is typical of the 
burocracy’s unfair methods. Just why the 
processing tax paid by wheat growers in Kansas 
should be employed to boost the price for 
growers in the Pacific Northwest who persist 
in growing a burdensome surplus passes under- 
standing. 


PUBLISHING the names of  scoopers, 
“snowbirds” and other fly-by-nights in an en- 
deavor to protect the regular dealers is an un- 
wise policy. There are those receivers and 
wholesalers who, sad to say, would solicit this 
business if they knew their names. 
years in the courts the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals on Feb. 11 upheld the ruling of the 
Federal Trade Commission ordering a St. Louis 
trade paper to desist from printing the names 
of “snowbirds.” Instead of publishing the 
names of the undesirables the same end may be 
gained by publishing the names of the regular 
established dealers at the country town. 


After nine 


STATE laws making country elevator opera- 
tors public warehousemen have some merits 
when encouraging sound business practices; but 
to make every elevator operator a public ware- 
houseman, even those buying grain solely for 
their own account and not storing for others 
free or for hire, is going too far. There is a 
limit to the powers of a legislature, as the In- 
diana solons will discover if their House Bill 
405 ever.gets into court. 


WHEN, as in the United States at present, 
the domestic level of grain prices is such as 
to make it possible to import, foreign exchange 
becomes supreme as a market factor. The 
American speculator, who formerly speculated 
on the weather and the size of the crop, now is 
forced against his will to become a speculator 
in foreign exchange. Every drop in sterling 
or the Argentine peso lowers the offered prices 
of Argentine wheat, corn and oats a half cent 
or a full cent per bushel. 


FEDERAL COORDINATOR Eastman re- 
senting the railroads’ reception of his imprac- 
tical recommendations is now threatening them 
with Government ownership without even con- 
sulting the people who must supply the money 
for purchase and maintenance. When the Goy- 
ernment attempted to run the railroads during 
the world’s war it cost the taxpayers and the 
railroads over a billion a year. The burocrats 
seem to have a stubborn aversion for expe- 
rience. 


RUBBER CHECKS are wiping out the 
hoped for profits of several Iowa elevator op- 
erators who sold corn to truckers. Francis 
Jones is alleged to have given a bad check for 
$109.56 to Wernimont Bros. Grain Co. of Au- 
burn. Hugh Summers is charged with a similar 
offense against the same firm on a check for 
$24.50. D. M. Little gave a check for $184.50 
to the Lytton Grain Co. which was returned 
unpaid. The elevator men who have insisted 
upon having cash for their corn have nothing 
to regret. 


FIXING of wages and hours of labor in a 
private and wholly intrastate business uncoupled 
with any public interest, in the opinion of a 
U. S. Circuit Court justice sitting in the dis- 
trict court at St. Louis, is beyond the power of 
Congress as decided by the Supreme Court. In 
the case before him the justice declared he had 
no power to override the Supreme Court rul- 
ings in dozens of cases involving the same prin- 
ciple. He was forced to deny the federal peti- 
tion for an injunction against a violator of 


the N.R.A. 


CITY SCALES can not be depended upon to 
give correct weights unless frequently tested 
and resealed. One Iowa grain buyer who kept 
close account of grain bought and sold, com- 
pared his records at the close of the shipping 
season and found that he had paid for 640 
bushels more than he had shipped, so he called 
in a scale expert and learned that the city scale 
was weighing against him on every load. The 
city council paid for the difference and aban- 
doned its old scale. When the city fathers in- 
stalled public scales they spread the rumor that 
private scales were not dependable. However, 
they did not enjoy guaranteeing the city scale 
weights, so quit. 
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The Advantages of Better Seed 


Some farmers and most grain dealers fully 
recognize the many advantages to be derived 
from the careful selection of heavy, choice, 
clean seed for every field. The planting of any 
seed heavily laden with a mixture of weed 
seeds and other foreign matter is a crime, a 
woeful waste of time and opportunity. It is 
most encouraging that the agricultural experi- 
ment stations thruout the land are cénducting 
a more active campaign for greater vigilance 
in the selection of clean, heavy seed adapted to 
the particular section, and in many states, the 
co-operation of the grain elevator operators is 
being earnestly solicited and readily given. 

The average elevator operator fully recog- 
nizes that the greater care given in selecting, 
cleaning and grading the farmer’s seed will 
insure the production of a better crop under 
any and all conditions. While some crops are 
sacrificed to a lack of proper cultivation of 
the soil and dirty, lightweight, weak seed will 
often result in a crop failure, when careful 
cultivation and the selection of the proper seed 
would have resulted in a gratifying crop. 

The treatment of seed wheat and rye with 
copper carbonate, and oats and barley with a 
solution of formaldehyde generally results in 
the production of a crop almost free from 
smut. All of these precautions will contribute 
materially to bringing about a larger crop of 
better grain to the gratification of the grower 
and the larger and safer business for the 
grain dealer. 

It is not a difficult matter to conduct germi- 
nation tests. Every grain elevator operator 
should persistently urge such tests for all of 
his farmer patrons, even though it be neces- 
sary for him to conduct such tests and teach 
patrons the technique of determining the vital- 
ity of the seed they propose to use. Care in 
the selection of the best seed obtainable is sure 
to inure not only to the benefit of the grain 
dealer's patrons, but to his own business. It 
is much easier to market profitably and to the 
greater satisfaction of farmer patrons a crop 
of heavy smut-free grain than one heavily 
laden with weed seeds and smut, 

The barley handlers who have suffered many 
discounts because of scab, fully realize the 
expense and difficulties of trying to market a 
crop of barley heavily infected with this dis- 
ease. 

The greater vigilance exercised by the ele- 
vator man in helping his farmer patrons to 
avoid the known drawbacks to satisfactory pro- 
duction, is sure to give him an easier crop to 
market and better prices for his patrons. 


Protect Milling in Transit 


The unanimity with which every branch of the 
grain trade and milling industry is rallying for 
the expected battle with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is gratifying to shippers, 
railroad men and industrialists, all of whom 
are benefited by the milling in transit the med- 
dlesome burocrats would destroy. 

It is true in this case, as in every other at- 
tempt of government to regulate, that the gov- 
ernment can never create business. Its promul- 
gations can only prohibit and prevent construc- 
tive and productive activity. Just as a group 
of boys start a game of ball so men of means 
get tegether to start a business enterprise. The 
policeman comes along and tells the boys to 
stop as they are disturbing the peace. Just as 
the police officer, representing the government, 
never comes along with a ball and bat to en- 
courage play so the burocracy never organizes 
or encourages the promotion of a business. 


Milling in transit has built up enterprises em- 
ploying thousands of men. Milling in transit 
was not invented by the burocracy, but by 
railroad traffic men who saw in it a means of 
promoting their own business by increasing the 
volume of traffic moving over their roads. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissioners per- 
haps never took into consideration that a ship- 
per, elevator operator or miller desiring to 
have transit rates out of the market must have 
tonnage moving into that market. Giving the 
shipper freedom to pick up his inbound tonnage 
at innumerable interior points of origin and to 
receive transit thereon to any one point of des- 
tination puts the shipper into the market at 
all those interior points to the great benefit of 
producers of the raw material. This is just 
what the Commission would forbid in specify- 
ing that “recognition of the fiction of thru move- 
ment demands surrender of a carload quantity 
of billing from that one origin.” 

It is not correct to describe the unification of 
inbound billing as a fiction. It is a bookkeeping 
transaction, very real in that the assembled 
weights of the inbound shipments must sub- 
stantially equal those outbound. 


At a time when the railroad companies need 
every pound of freight to swell their volume 
against fixed charges and to retain employes 
on their staff the Commission will do well to 
reconsider and postpone any action destructive 
to vested rights. 

The benefits accruing to merchants, the pub- 
lic and the carriers from milling in transit are 
so recognized that if the Commission proves 
obdurate practically every business organiza- 


Make the law of your being a law of sym- 
pathy, not one of repulsion; and, so sure as the 
daylight is stronger than the night, you will find 


that lite becomes larger and sweeter for you 


continually. 


—Henry Wilder Foote. 
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tion in the country can be marshaled behind 
the enactment of a law by the Congress specifi- 
cally authorizing freedom in milling in transit. 
The I. C.-C. like many other Washington buro- 
crats is becoming entirely too autocratic. 


Preparing to Handle the New Crop 


In view of the bounteous precipitation dur- 
ing recent months in most of the grain grow- 
ing territory, old-man drouth will not exer- 
cise the discouraging influence which dominated 
the grain surplus states last summer. So much 
of the country elevator equipment is wornout 
or obsolete, many elevator operators will ex- 
perience great difficulty in getting their share 
of the business when the new crop starts to 
move, especially if some of their competitors 
have overhauled and modernized their plants 
for the expeditious handling of the largest 
truck loads. So many reports of the wreck- 
ing of small capacity wagon scales with heavily 
laden trucks reach us, we wonder that elevator 
operators continue to use such equipment and 
thereby run the chance of making themselves 
liable for injuries to truck drivers and damages 
to their trucks. 

Elevator bins throughout the land now 
promise to be empty by the time the new crop 
starts to move, so that the early demand will 
call for quick handling and prompt shipment. 
The owner and operator of the obsolete plant 
will fully recognize this next summer if he 
fails to rehabilitate and modernize the plant 
with which he expects to serve his patrons 
during the next crop movement. With faster 
handling equipment and improved cleaning ma- 
chinery, country elevator operators will be able 
to market their full share of the crop at a 
reduced expense for power and labor. 


The cost of operating some of the old style 
small capacity legs when empty was almost 
as much as when they were used in elevating 
their full load. In the modernized plant thru 
the use of anti-friction bearings and superior 
lubricants, much grain can be elevated in half 
the time and at half the expense, so it seems 
needlessly useless to continue the operation of 
old, out-of-date equipment, when its operation 
not only penalizes the grain merchant, but ex- 
hausts the patience of patrons. 


The correction of many of the known fire 
hazards of the oldtime elevator can be made 
without expense to the elevator owner be- 
cause the mutual fire insurance companies spe- 
cializing in grain elevator risks grant a most 
generous credit for the correction of these 
hazards with the result that the saving in fire 
insurance premiums more than offsets the cost 
of the improvements. 


It is indeed most encouraging that country 
elevator men generally have made many im- 
provements and built many new elevators 
throughout the last four years, but these 
progressive dealers have so greatly improved 
their facilities for handling the farmers’ grain 
to advantage, that all others are almost forced 
to follow suit if they are to compete for the 
patronage of the discriminating grower. Re- 
habilitation and modernization always has re- 
sulted in far greater satisfaction to the patrons 
served, as well as in surer profits for the 
elevator operator. 
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Seeking Control of Producers, 
Processors and Handlers 


Autocratic authority and power of economic 
lite and death over industries that process or 
handle agricultural commodities would be given 
the Sec’y of Agriculture with broad licensing 
powers contained in the bills H. R. 5585 and 
S. 1807. Under them even the farmers, whom 
the bills are supposed to help, would be subject 
to license. i 

Authority and an appropriation of $150,000 is 
given the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate processors and handlers of agricultural 
commodities to ascertain their profits, costs, in- 
vestments, salaries of officers, and other busi- 
ness information of a private character is 
granted in S. J. Res. 9, which passed the Senate 
on Feb. 25, and has gone to the House. 

Setting up a “Farmers & Consumers Financ- 
ing Corp.” with authority to build, buy, lease, 
and operate grain elevators and storage ware- 
houses, buy, process and sell agricultural prod- 
ucts, do a credit business, issue bonds, be free 
of all taxation except those taxes that apply on 
real property, and operate merchant ships 
owned by the federal government without being 
charged for that privilege, is provided in the 
bills, H. R. 6017 in the House, and S. 1736 in 
the Senate. 


7, 


Licensing power is the “toe in the crack” for: 


governmental burocracies. High authorities in 
the A.A.A. contend they need the authority to 
enforce the policies of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and that they have no in- 
tention of making use of the full powers of the 
Act. If that be true, why do they seek such 
power? Who can know what crack-brain will 
succeed present burocrats, and finding the pow- 
ers given into their hands, use them for the 
destruction of agricultural industry. In the 


kaleidoscope of Washington departmental 
change new dictators appear daily. ~ 

Licensing power would permit “framing” of 
all existing firms dealing in agricultural com- 
modities on products and would open the way 
for the complete domination of the grain busi- 
ness by the Federal Tax Eaters Financing Corp., 
free from the competition of private enterprise. 

Licensing power first, to give the government 
complete control. A buro or commission with 
the power to enter any agricultural business 
activity it wishes, next. Then the gradual clos- 
ing of the avenues operated by individuals thru 
tightening down with obnoxious rules and regu- 
lations. The dream of socialists brought to 
fruition, a program that calls for battle from 
every red blooded American who still believes 
in the principles upon which our constitution 
was founded. 


Ordinance Restricting Dealers 


Invalid 


The May Coal & Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
on Oct. 30, 1934, was granted a reversal of 
the decision by the lower court in its suit 
against the city to enjoin it from enforcing Or- 
dinance No. 3047 passed Sept. 12, 1932, requiring 
retail coal dealers to be licensed and to have 
yard, office and scales within the city limits and 
to pay $100 annually for a license. 

Plaintiff has a yard at Dodson, one-half mile 
south of the city limits and the city has refused 
his tender of fees for a license. 

Plaintiff alleged the ordinance was passed to 
protect local coal dealers from competition of 
plaintiff and other non-resident coal merchants. 
me S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 73 Fed. (2d) 

45. 


Grain Imports 

Over 700,000 bus. Argentine oats arrived 
last week at Gulf ports. 

New York received Feb. 28 a cargo of 
5,700 tons of rye from Riga. 

A full cargo of corn from Argentina on 
the steamship Nairnbank is en route to 
Portland, Ore., for the Cargill Grain Co. 

Corn from Argentina amounting to 700,- 
000 bus. was received last week at United 
States ports ranging from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco. 

The first full cargo of corn received at 
Baltimore was unloaded recently at the Port 


Covington elevator from the steamship Arcgow, 


and consisted of 7,500 tons. 


San Francisco recently received 6,400 tons 
of Argentine corn on the steamship Marthara 
for the Cargill Grain Co., one-half the cargo 
being diverted to Seattle, Wash. 


A cargo of 295,000 bus. Argentine wheat 
arriving at New York Feb. 28 is expected to 
move to Albany for storage, and subsequent 
disposition as circumstances may dictate. 


A boat with thousands of tons of bran 
from Argentina arrived recently at New York. 
The same ship had 4,818 bags of cottonseed 
meal, 500 bags of corn and considerable oats. 


Canadian wheat continues to dribble into 
the United States for consumption, 16,000 bus. 
having been received the week ending Mar. 2 
and 18,000 bus. the preceding week, presumably 
this is feed wheat at the lower duty. 


Argentine charters recently include the 
Kalypso Vergotti for 6,000 tons oats at Bahia 
Blanca for a Gulf port; the Keramiai for 7,000 
tons of heavy grain at Bahia Blanca via Mon- 
treal, and a steamer to load 6,500 tons of heavy 
grain at San Lorenzo for the Pacific Coast. 


Seattle, Wash.—In the heaviest movement 
of Argentine corn to Seattle and other Pacific 
Coast ports in years, more than 60,000 tons of 
the grain recently arrived here. This includes 
three full cargoes and two other cargoes are 
en route. The corn is now badly needed for 
stock and poultry feed—F. K. H. 


Feedstuffs from Japan and the Far East 
are now arriving at Boston, in addition to corn 
from Roumania and Argentina, and oats from 
Poland and other countries. The steamer Naruto 
Maru arrived at Boston late in February from 
Kobe, had 9400 bags of cotton seed cake meal 
and from Dairen, 800 bg. soya bean cake meal. 
—L. V. S. 

Imports into the United States during 
December included 1,171,524 bus. corn, 2,411,- 
542 bus. oats, 5,146,023 Ibs. rice, and 14,926,443 
Ibs. barley malt; against 17,474 bus. corn, 2,451 
bus. oats, 2,654,717 lbs. rice, and 8,469,238 Ibs. 
barley malt in December of 1933. Imports for 
the 12 months ending December included 2.959,- 
256 bus. corn, 5,580,407 bus. oats, 55,849,358 Ibs. 
rice, and 193,728,295 lbs. barley malt, compared 
with 160,288 bus. corn, 132,337 bus. oats, 30,- 
177,513 Ibs. rice, and 109,485,885 lbs. barley malt 
in 1933. Wheat imports in December were 
divided as follows: for grinding in bond and 
export duty free to countries other than Cuba, 
261,482 bus., for Cuba, 232,765 bus., for other 
countries paying duty, 1,906,766 bus. compared 
with 605,608 bus. for grinding in bond, 243,687 
bus. for Cuba, and 3,789 bus. for other countries, 
in December, 1933. The 12 month figures are 
7,359,840 bus. for grinding in bond, 3,446,023 
bus. for Cuba, and 7,736,532 bus. for other coun- 
tries. This compares with the 12 month figures 
ending with December, 1933, of 7,553,671 bus. 
for grinding in bond, 2,732,565 bus. for Cuba, 
31,383 bus. for other countries. Wheat flour 
imports during December were 28,491 lbs., com- 
pared with 34,200 Ibs. for the same month in 
1933. The 12 month figures were 203,235 Ibs., 
and 166,508 lbs., respectively, as reported by the 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Jesse B. Smith of Salina, Kan., has been 
re-elected pres. of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. : 
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Boston Actively Importing 


Grain 


Grain and feedstuffs from foreign countries 
are being offered and sold in the New England 
market for shipment during the next few 
months in unprecedented volume and at prices 
lower than those for American grown .corn, 
oats, wheat and other grains. Granaries of the 
entire world are being tapped to make up part 
of the shortage along the eastern seaboard of 
the nation and as far west as Cleveland, accord- 
ing to Robert C. Bacon of the Edward R. 


Bacon Grain Co., one of the leading grain 
houses in New England. 
Imports of corn from Argentina, South 


Africa, and Roumania; oats from Russia, Po- 
land and Argentina; rye from Poland and malt 
from Czechoslovakia and Poland, not to mention 
wheat from Canada, bring vast sums to Uncle 
Sam in the form of import duties. The Bacon 
Company has imported at Boston 500,000 bus. 
Roumanian corn within the past month, upon 
which they paid the Government $125,000 in 
duty. 

Corn from the Danubian Valley and Argen- 
tina is selling in New England for five to ten 
cents a bushel under the price for United States 
corn. Russian and Polish oats, as well as those 
from Argentina, are selling from three to eight 
cents discount under American oats, delivered 
Atlantic seaboard points. Feed wheat from 
Canada is about 15 cents lower. It will be a 
busy season for imports, Mr. Bacon declares.— 
i VAS 


Echo. of Rural Grain Co. Failure 


The U. S. Circuit Court on Dec. 22, 1934, de- 
cided in favor of Samuel M. Wright and others 
claiming $80,000 from the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation, a debt due from the Rural 
Grain Co., taken over by the Farmers National. 

Executive officers had told plaintiff that the 
Farmers National “has taken over all of the 
business and purchased the stock of the Rural 
Grain Co.” Plaintiffs thereafter continued to do 
business with the Rural Company and knew 
of no repudiation of the truth of such state- 
ments until the latter became bankrupt, said 
Justice Lindley of the Circuit Court. 


The defense was that there was no liability 
because there was no compliance with the Illinois 
law requiring promise to pay debts of another 
to be in writing. The Circuit Court said the 
evidence should have been submitted to the jury. 
—74 Fed. Rep. (2d) 425. 


Liability for Inhalation of 
Copper Carbonate Dust 


The Genessee Union Warehouse Co. placed 
Lars Lieberg in sole charge of operation of 
a machine for treating seed wheat with cop- 
per carbonate dust. 


He started the machine at 2 o’colck in the 
afternoon and worked until 6 in a room with 
very fittle ventilation. The machine was loosely 
constructed so that considerable quantities of 
copper carbonate fumes escaped while in oper- 
ation. 

At 10 or 11 o’clock that night Lieberg be- 
came sick with dizziness, vomiting and nausea. 
The next day he was unable to return to work. 
He called a doctor. The second day he be- 
came worse, and an operation removed a gan- 
grenous appendix. It was admitted he was suf- 
fering with an infected appendix when he start- 
ed work. 

The Industrial Accident Board awarded dam- 
ages and this was affirmed by the district court 
of Latah county, but the Supreme Court of 
Idaho on Dec. 15, 1934, reversed the decision in 
favor of the warehouse company, ahd the State 
Insurance Fund, surety, on the ground there was 
no evidence that the dust caused him to sneeze 
and cough and thus aggravate the appendix.— 
38 Pacific Rep. (2d) 999. 
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[Readers who fail to find trade information desired should send query for free publication 
here. The experience of your brother dealers is worth consulting. Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Electric Eye for Manlift Safety? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Relative to the rec- 
ommended use of the electric eye to protect 
manlift passengers riding on employes’ continu- 
ous belt-type elevators from going over the top, 
I am wondering how this could be arranged so 
that the step would not intercept the ray. 


If the ray crossed the path of travel far 
enough out to escape the step, there might be 
an occasional possibility that the passengers 
would be close enough to the belt to miss the 
ray. If it were placed high with the expecta- 
tion of operating by the upper part of the pas- 
senger’s body, and higher than the manlift step 
would pass, there then might be a possibility of 
the passenger instinctively crouching in readi- 
ness to jump and thus miss the ray, or the func- 
tioning of the ray might be too late to be en- 
tirely effective. 

Let us have a little more information on the 
installation of the electric eye as a manlift 
safety stop.—Vern D. Sutton, accident preven- 
tion dept., Postum Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ans.: It is understood that the electric eye 
can be applied at right angles to the belt of 


continuous manlifts. In this way the beam 
would be intercepted immediately upon any 
employe riding beyond the top floor and the 


belt promptly stopped. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Mar. 30, 31, Apr. 1, 2. Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Apr. 17, 18. Western Grain & Feed Dealers’ 
Ass’n, Des Moines, Ia. 

May 14, 15. Illinois Grain Dealers’ Ass’n, 
Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, Ill. 

May 31, June 1. Pacific States Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n, Seattle, Wash. 

May 31, June 1. American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Ass’n at French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

June 12, 13. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass'n, Columbus, O., Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. 

June 20, 21, 22. 
Louisville, Ky. 

June 24. Farm Seed Group of Seed Trade 
Ass’n at Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 

June 24, 27. American Seed Trade Ass'n. 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Sept. 19, 20, 21. Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, Jefferson Hotel. St. Louis, Mo. 

National Hay Ass’n at Toledo, O. Date not 
selected. 

New York State Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n 
at DeWitt. Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y., in 
August. 


Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 


_ The action of the wheat market at various 
times during the last several months and espe- 
cially on several recent occasions, has made it 
perfectly clear that although such important 
things as supply and demand and the progress 
of new crops have not in any sense lost their 
old meaning as price determining factors, they 
have suffered partial paralysis by reason of the 
injection into the situation of numerous mone- 
tary questions. Settlement of these questions 
would no doubt again afford the markets free 
play in reflecting normal trade developments — 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler. 


Exemption Under X-131 Granted 
Country Grain Elevator 
Industry 


Subject to objections by those concerned, the 
National Industrial Recovery Board today an- 
nounced its approval of an order granting a 
limited exemption to the country grain elevator 
industry, under the provisions of Administrative 
Order X-131. By the terms of the order mem- 
bers of the industry, who also engage in the 
retail sale of other commodities, need not con- 
tribute to the support of the code authorities 
governing those commodities so long as the 
volume of sales of any such commodity do not 
exceed 10% of the total volume of their sales 
or $10,000.00 in value during the preceding 
calendar year. 


Suggestions or objections to the order should 
be filed with Deputy Administrator George Carl- 
son, Room 504, Barr Building, 910 17th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., prior to Thursday, 
March 14th. Unless sufficient cause is shown, 
the order will become effective on that date. 


Courage 
Courage is armor 
Blind men wear 


The calloused scar 
Of out—lived despair. 


Courage is fear 
That has said its prayer. 


. Karle Wilson Baker. 


John Kellogg, Chicago, Tll., Deceased. 
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Death of John Kellogg 


Mr. John Kellogg, President of the company 
bearing his name, passed away after a short 
illness on the morning of March 5th, in Miami 
Beach, Florida. The death of Mr. Kellogg 
is a serious loss to the entire grain trade of 
this country as well as to the many friends 
he has made in foreign countries during the 
many years that he has been in the grain busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Kellogg was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 15th, 1885, being first employed by 
the Milwaukee Elevator Company, a subsidiary 
of the Armour Grain Company and remained 
with it until 1912 when he was transferred to 
the Chicago office. He became Vice President 
of the company in 1916 and succeeded Mr. 
George Marcy as President in 1925. He later 
organized the Stratton Grain Cempany with 
Mr. H. M. Stratton of Milwaukee, operating 
elevators at Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Joseph, 
Mo., Savanna, Ill., Schneider, Ind., and Depot 
Harbor, Ont., Can. About July Ist, 1934, Mr. 
Kellogg acquired the interests of the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Company and changed the name 
from the Stratton Grain Company to the John 
Kellogg Company, continuing to operate the 
same elevators. 

Mr. Kellogg was an enthusiastic yatchsman, 
being a member of the Chicago Yacht Club 
and the Milwaukee Yacht Club. He was also 
a member of the Union League Club, Chicago 
Athletic Association and Racquet Club. Sur- 
viving him are his wife, Hilda B. Kellogg. two 
daughters, Betty and Jean, his mother, Mrs. 
John L. Kellogg, a sister, Pauline and three 


‘brothers, Fred, George and William. 


Argentina to Ruin Its Corn 
Market 


The Argentine government has announced: 
that it will buy all corn offered this year if the 
price continues to fall until it reaches the fixed 
minimum. The statement is intended to gain 
political support for the government from the 
corn growers, as alleged beneficiaries. Such an 
announcement is far from promising higher 
prices, rather the reverse. Buyers of corn will 
know that the government will not expect a 
profit by selling at a higher price, and conse- 
quently an unlimited supply will be available at 
about the fixed level, so why buy? 

Operations of the Argentine government grain 
board last year resulted in a loss of $2,211,500 
notwithstanding profits realized from manipu- 
lation of foreign exchange. This loss was so 
small that the government, evidently, is eager 
for more punishment. 

The U. S. Federal Farm Board by a similar 
operation pulled the price of wheat down upon 
the producers. Canada for several months has 
been busily pulling the price down with its 
large stocks. The United States now is most 
actively engaged in pulling down the price of 
cotton upon itself thru the medium of 12-cent 
loans on nearly 6,000,000 bales of cotton. 


Wheat Meeting March 12 
at Portland 


A meeting of the grain trade of the Pacific 
Northwest was scheduled for Mar. 12 by the 
A.A.A., at which A. J. S. Weaver, chief of its 
grain section, was to tell the plans for disposal 
of the wheat surplus thru the North Pacific 
Emergency Export Ass’n. 

R. H. Barkalow of the legal division of the 
A.A.A accompanied Chief Weaver. Many of 
the dealers are more interested in getting what 


is due them for past services to the government 
thru the Export Ass’n.—F,. K. H. 


The Wisconsin Recovery Act was declared 
unconstitutional Feb. 5 by the state supreme 
court, as delegating law-making power to 
industrial groups. : 


\ 
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~ Propose to License and Regulate 


Grain Processors and Handlers 


The amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act introduced as H. R. 5585, or 
S. 1807, by Jones, follow: 


That subsection (1) of section 8 of the Agri-— 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the semicolon in the 
first sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the fellowing: ‘‘and/or to be made in 
quantities of one or more agricultural com- 
modities acquired by the Secretary of Agricul— 
ture pursuant to this title;’’ 


Taxes to Be Spent at Sec’y’s Discretion 


Sec, 2. The first sentence of subsection (hb) 
of section 12 of the Agricultural “Adjustment 
Act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “In addition to the foregoing, for the pur— 
pose of effectuating the declared policy of the 
Act, the proceeds derived from all taxes im- 
posed under this title are hereby appropriated 
to be available to the Sec’y of Agriculture for 
(1) expansion of markets and removal of sur— 
plus agrieultural commodities or products 
thereof, (2) the acquisition of any agricultural 
commodity pledged as security for any loan 
made by any Federal agency, which loan was 
conditioned upon the borrower agreeing or hav— 
ing agreed to co-operate with a program of 
production adjustment or marketing adjustment 
adopted under the authority of this title, and 
(3) the following purposes under part 2 of this 
title: Administrative expenses, rental and bene— 
fit payments and refunds on taxes.” 


Sec. 3. Subsection (3) of secticn 8 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 


Forced Licensing of Processors and Dealers 


“(3) (A) After due notice a~d orportunity for 
hearing, and upon a finding by the Sec’y that 
such action will tend to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Act, to issue licenses to processors, 
ass’ns of producers. and others engaged in the 
handling of any agricultural commodity or prod— 
uct thereof, or any competing commodity or 
product thereof, in the current of or in com-— 
petition with or so as to burden, obstruct, or 
in any way affect, interstate or foreign com— 
merce, which provide that such handling may 
be engaged in by the licensees only upon such 
terms and conditions not in conflict with exist- 
ing Acts of Congress or regulations pursuant 
thereto, as may be necessary, (1) to eliminate 
unfair practices or charges that prevent or tend 
to prevent the effectuation of the declared pol— 
icy and the restoration of normal economic 
conditions in the marketing of such commod— 
ities or products and the financing thereof or (2) 
to make effective any marketing plan set forth 
in any marketing agreement (or: appendix 
thereto) signed by the persons handling not less 
than 50 per centum of the volume of the busi- 
ness done in the respective classes of industrial 
or commercial activity specified in such agree— 
ment, or (3) to make effective the marketing 
plan set forth in any proposed marketing agree— 
ment, on which a hearing has been held, when— 
ever the Sec’y, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, determines (a) thet the refusal or failvre 
to sign such proposed agreement by the per— 
sons handling more than 50 per centum of the 
volume of business done in any class of indus— 
trial or commercial activity specified therein, 
tends to prevent the effectuation of the de— 
clared policy with respect to the commodity or 
product covered by such proposed agreement, 
and (b) that it appears from said hearing that 
the issuance of such license is the only prac— 
tical means of advancing the interests of the 
producers of such commodity pursuant to the 
declared policy. 


No license shall be issued pursuant to clauses 
(2) or (3) of the preceding sentence unless the 
terms and conditions thereof (a) have been set 
forth in an executed or proposed marketing 
agreement, as the case may be, or in an ap— 
pendix thereto, and (b) are made applicable 
only to persons in the respective classes of in- 
dustrial or commercial activity specified in such 
executed or proposed agreement. No license 
issued under this title shall be applicable to 
any producer in his capacity as a producer. 


Penalty for Violating Rule of Burocrats 


“(B) Any licensee under any license issued 
pursuant to this title. or any officer, director, 
agent, or employee of such licensee, who vio— 
lates any provision of such license (other than 
a provision calling for payment of a pro rata 
share of expenses) shall. on conviction, be fined 
not less than $50 or more than $500 for each 
such violation, and each day during which such 
violation continues shall be deemed a separate 
violation: Provided, however, That no person 
shall be convicted under this title because of 
any violation (1) of any license or (2) of any 
obligation imposed in connection therewith, if 


such violation occurs between the date upon 
Which such person files with the Sec’y a peti- 
tion, with respect to such license or obligation, 
as provided for in this subsection, and five days 
after the Sec’y enters an order thereon. 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of the Agricultural Adjust— 
ment Act, as amended, is further amended by 
adding thereto the following new subsection: 


All Private Records of Processors and Dealers 
Open to Burocrats 


*““(4) (a) All parties to any marketing agree— 
ments, and all licensees subject to a license 
(whether such parties and licensees be corpora— 
tions or others), shall severally, from time to 
time, upon the request of the See’y, furnish him 
with such information as he finds to be neces— 
sary to enable him to ascertain and determine 
the extent to which such agreement or license 
has been carried out and/or has effectuated 
the declared policy of the Act, and, with such 
information as he finds to be necessary to de- 
termine whether or not there has been any 
abuse of the privilege or exemptions from the 
antitrust laws, such information to be furnished 
in accordance with forms of reports to be sup— 
plied by the Sec’y. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the correct— 
ness of any report made to the Sec’y pursuant 
to this subsection (4) (a), or for the purpose of 
obtaining the information required in any such 
report where it has been requested and has not 
been furnished, the Sec’y is hereby authorized 
to examine any books, papers, records, accounts, 
correspondence, contracts, documents, or 
memoranda, within the control (1) of any such 
party to such marketing agreement, or any such 
licensees, from whom such report was requested 
and/or (2) of any person having, either directly 
or indirectly, actual or legal control of or over 
such party or such licensee and/or (3) of any 
subsidiary of any such party, licensee, or per-— 
son. 

See. 5. Section 8 of the Agricultural Adjust— 
ment Act, as amended, is further amended by 
adding after subsection 5 thereof the following 
new subsection: 


““(6) No marketing agreement or license shall 
contain provisions for establishing quotas or 
allotments limiting the amount of the commod— 
ity, covered by such marketing agreement or 
license, which may be purchased or in any other 
way received by all parties to such marketing 
agreement and by all licensees under such 
license from each of any classification of indi-— 
vidual producers, unless the Sec’y first deter— 
mines that such provisions are approved or fa-— 
vored (1) by at least two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers who, during a representative period de— 
termined by the Sec’y, have been engaged in 
the production for market of the commodity 
covered by and defined in such marketing agree— 
ment or license, or (2) by producers who, dur-— 
ing such representative period, have produced 
for market at least two-thirds of such com— 
modity. The Sec’y of Agriculture may at any 
time terminate or from time to time suspend 
the operation of any marleting agreement or 
license, or any provision thereof, and he shall 
terminate any marketing agreement or license, 
at the end of the then current. production or 
marketing period for such commodity as speci- 
fied in such marketing agreement or license 
whenever he finds that such termination is fa—- 
vored by a majority of the producers who, dur- 
ing a representative period determined by the 
Sec’y, have been engaged in the production for 
market of the commodity covered by and de— 
fined in such marketing agreement or license, 
provided that such majority have during such 
representative period produced for market more 
than 50 per centum of such commodity.” 


Sec. 6. Subsection (b) of section 10 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

““(b) The Sec’y of Agriculture is authorized to 
establish, for the more effective administration 
of the functions vested in him by this title, 
State and local committees, or associations of 
producers, and to permit co-operative ass’ns of 
producers, when in his judgment they are quali- 
fied to do so, to act as agents of their members 
and patrons in connection with the distribution 
of rental or benefit payments, and in the admin— 
istration of this title, shall accord such recog— 
nition and encouragement to producer-owned 
and producer—controlled co-operative ass’ns as 
will be in harmony with the policy toward co— 
operative ass’ns set forth in existing Acts of 
Congress, and as will tend to nromote efficient 
methods of marketing and distribution. 

“Any license issued by the See’y under this 
title may provide that each licensee thereunder 
shall pay to any authority or agency established 


under such license, such licensees pro rata 
share (as approved by the Sec’y) of such ex- 
penses as the Sec’y may find will nececsarily 
be incurred by such authority or agency, during 
any period specified by him, for the maintenance 
and functioning of such authority or agency. 
Any such authority or agency may maintain in 
its own neme, om in the names of its members, 
a suit against any licensee for the collection of 
such licensees pro rata share of expenses and 
the several district courts of the United States 
are hereby vested with jurisdiction to enter— 
tain such suits regardless of the amount in con— 
troversy.”’ 


Legislation at Washington 


Rep. Hope of Kansas has introduced a bill 
providing for the licensing of stockyards and 
for uniform charges, grading and weighing. 

Investigation of income of corporations 
dealing in farm products is provided for in a 
resolution adopted by the Senate and sent to 
the House as S. J. Res. 9. The inquiry is to 
be conducted by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Government ownership and operation of 
grain elevators and mills thru a “Farmers and 
Consumers Financing Corporation” is provided 
for in a bill introduced by Rep. Wm. Lemke, 
whose own state of North Dakota had a disas- 
trous experience with a state-owned mill and 
elevator. This financing corporation would be 
allotted $100,000,000 with which “to build, buy, 
lease and operate elevators and storage ware- 
houses,” and to buy and sell or process agricul- 
tural products. 

Opposing the 30-hour work week as called 
for in legislation now pending in Washington, 
Arthur F. Hopkins, of C. M. Cox Co., and 
pres. of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
sent individual letters to each senator and con- 
gressman from New England stating the re- 
duction would retard rather than promote re- 
covery. The exchange urged rejection of the 
bill. Similar action was taken in a second. set 
of letters asking repeal of the section of the 
Revenue Act requiring pink slips to be filed 
with all income taxes, to be open to public 
inspection —L, V. S. 


Rice to Go Under Processing 


Tax 


The House of Representatives voted Feb. 26 
to tax the growers of rice one cent per pound, 
the tax to be collected from the processors who 
deduct it from the price paid the growers for 
their crop. The proceeds of the tax are to be 
expended by the AAA for the benefit of grow- 
ers who agree to participate in the AAA control 
plans. 

The bill carries a provision that on stocks 
from the 1933 and 1934 crops held by growers 
or millers who had complied with agreements 
and licenses tax payment warrants will be 
issued that can be used in payment of taxes 
or redeemed in cash by the AAA, 

In the debate on the bill several members of 
the House objected that speculative holders 
of rice would benefit by the payments. Rep. 
Dirksen of Illinois, for example, said the benefit 
is confined to “sundry gentlemen from Arkansas, 
who will be subsidized to the extent of $10,000,- 
000 while the tax will be borne by the con- 
sumers in Illinois and all other states. That 
is wholly unfair.” 

The statement by the representative from 
Illinois that the consumers are paying the tax 
is incorrect. As long as rice is priced above 
the export level the domestic grower pays the 
tax, just as he pays the tax on hogs. The 
cattlemen are more discerning than the rice 
growers and know that the meat producers 
pay the tax. Consequently they are objecting 
to any tax on beef, like that on pork. Slowly 
it is becoming recognized that the processing 
taxes are solely a means of discriminating 
between those farmers who co-operate and those 
who do not co-operate in control schemes of 
the AAA. The purpose of this discrimination 
is to penalize those who do not agree to reduce 
acreage. 
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Importing Grain Because of Farm 


Restrictions 

Grain & Feed Journals: There is no reason 
for this grain going down except importation 
of Argentine and African corn and we hope 
grain dealers won’t lose any opportunity to ad- 
vise their farmer customers of these facts. Just 
at the present time we are confronted with 
the spectacle of Uncle Sam paying out good 
money to farmers to reduce their corn and 
wheat acreage and at the same time allowing 
foreign grain and feed in millions of bushels 
to replace home grown grains. We believe the 
sooner the farmers and the people as a whole 
will insist on their Senators and Representa- 
tives being sound business men and not light- 
weights whose only qualification for the office 
is that he is promising through some scheme or 
other to save the farmers, the better off this 
country will be—Goodrich Bros. Co., Winches- 
ter, Ind. 


Fears Government Ownership of 


Grain Business 

Gram & Feed Journals: ‘Private industry 
along many lines, at last, are feeling the dis- 
comfort of the political cooties gnawing at their 
slender profits. And such a howl they are mak- 
ing. The Country Grain Dealer can sympa- 
thize with them for he has been afflicted for 
over ten years along the same lines. At that, 
other lines are not as bad off as the Country 
Grain Dealer. The latter is at this time being 
billed for the cost of wrecking his business, 
which in the vernacular of the gutter is “rub- 
bing it in.” 

If the Senate Agricultural Committee suc- 
ceeds in having the present Senate bill (which 
is in the making) passed, government ownership 
of the entire grain industry will be the result. 
Simultaneously several million fat political jobs 
will have been made.—E. H. Anschutz, Long 
Grove, la. 


The Weighing Capacity of Your 


Scale 

Gram & Feed Journals: We have noticed 
recently thru yours and other trade journals 
quite a few installations. of “twelve ton” mo- 
tor truck scales. 

Inquiries continue to reach our Company for 
truck scales of this capacity. This is based 
on a misunderstanding regarding the amount 
stamped on the weighbeam and the actual 
weighing capacity of scale. 

Truck scales are set up in standard capaci- 
ties of ten, fifteen, twenty tons and upward and 
that is their maximum truck loading according 
to the adopted Specifications of the American 
Railway Engineering Ass’n. 

The extra amount on the weighbeam over 
and above those ratings is invariably carried 
on the tare bar and is solely for the purpose 
of setting off the weight of vehicle. 

On the ten ton scale, for instance, 
bar is graduated 16000x500 lbs., the tare bar 
8000x500 Ibs., but while the sum of these is 
24000 or twelve tons the gross amount permis- 
sible is 20000 Ibs. If more than this is weighed 
the scale is carrying more than its rated load 
and if scale is damaged the owner will have 
no recourse against the manufacturer as the 
beam is plainly stamped with the scale’s rated 
capacity. 

Prospective purchasers should have this point 


the main 


clearly in mind when determining the capacity 
of scale to take care of their weighing require- 
ments. If more than ten tons are indicated the 
fifteen ton scale is the next standard size.— 
Gaston Scale Co., M. H. Starr, Consulting En- 
gineer. 


Depreciation and Obsolescence of 
Grain Elevator Equipment 


Gran & Feed Journals: We have received 
many inquiries about the depreciation on grain 
elevators and machinery in them. 


It would take some time for elevator equip- 
ment to wear out, but it is not the wear al- 
together that should govern in this matter. Ma- 
terial that was up-to-date ten years ago has 
been thrown away to make room for more ef- 
ficient machinery. 


Formerly the elevator leg was fitted with 
the old style boot and Favorite cups, later suc- 
ceeded by the Salem cups. Then came the non- 
chokeable boot, the high speed cups and im- 
proved distributor heads. 

The life of the belt under ordinary condi- 
tions should be from eight to twelve years. 
The old elevator driven with a belt was dis- 
placed by the rope drive, then a few years 
later came the head drive, and now to be up- 
to-date the elevator should be equipped with 
the motor reducer direct to the elevator head 
shaft. 

The old steam engine as a power producer 
was followed by the gas engine, then the higher 
speed type ‘“Z’ engine and from this to the 
old auto engine and later the open motor and 
the long drive and then the fan cooled venti- 
lated motor at the top and from this to the 
dust tight motor with the older type of head 
drive. 

Seales began with the 4 ton wagon scales, 
later the 6 ton, then the 10 ton, then to the 
truck scales and now the 15 and 20 ton truck 
scales. 

From the 100 bushel hopper scale we went 
to the 300 bushel and on to the 500 bushel 
and on up to the 1600 bushel. After this came 
the track scale and in the meantime the Au- 
tomatic scale came out in different sizes and 
the model changing every few years until now 
one cannot get repairs for one that is more 
than a very few years old. 

Spouting that will handle a hundred cars 
is considered to be fairly good. 

Then we had the. old trip wagon dump which 
was improved with the oil controller. Then 
came the overhead dump followed by the Com- 
bination truck and wagon dump, then the four 
foot lift and now to be up-to-date the modern 
truck dump must lift the truck over six feet. 
- Years ago the elevator was drop sided and 
painted which required repainting about every 
three years followed with the shiplapped and 
lap siding and roof with shingles. This was 
followed by the composition roofing to meet 
the insurance requirements and later the iron 
siding and then the galvanized siding which did 
not require painting, but in lots of cases had 
to be renailed every few years. After this 
was the concrete storage and the iron tanks. 

It would be almost impossible to get insur- 
ance in a good mutual company on an elevator 
built by the best plans of twenty years ago. I 
think you will find most of them changed com- 
pletely every fifteen to twenty years. 

The driveway floors must be replaced every 
few years and that goes for the scale platform 
as well—A. C. Rynders, Wichita, Kan. 
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Storage Added to Malting Plant 


In its 1934 program of expansion the Fleisch- 
mann Malting Co. included the construction of 
large storage capacity for grain at Red Wing, 
Minn., as an addition to the limited storage al- 
needs provided for that otherwise very complete 
plant. 


The new reinforced concrete annex of 700,000 
bus. capacity was constructed just west of the 
existing steel storage bins on property acquired 
for the purpose. 


The annex is 90-10” wide by 111’-8” long, 
and 110’-0” in height from foundation mattress 
to floor over bins. The bin structure consists 
of 12 round bins 24'-0”in diameter of 36,000 
bus. capacity each, and 24 interspace bins of 
capacities varying from 9,000 bus. to 13,000 bus. 
each. All bins are floored over. 


Above the bins is a one-story concrete texas, 
and a small second story for the head of a jack 
leg elevating grain from the* original storage 
cupola, which is only 78’-6” in height. 

The foundation consists of a heavily rein- 
forced concrete mattress resting on coarse 
gravel subsoil. The bin walls rest directly on 
this mattress, openings being cored thru them, 
where required, for belt conveyors and passage 
ways. Bin bottoms of the round. bins consist 
of conical steel hoppers supported on concrete 
girders and columns, resting on the mattress. 
Bottoms of interspace bins are reinforced con- 
crete slabs, with hopper-filling above. 

The equipment includes two 30-inch belt con- 
veyors and one cross conveyor in the cupola, 
with a total footage of 463 ft. The two main 
cupola belts are driven by two 7!4-h.p. gear- 
head motors and roller chains, the cross belt 
being driven by a 3-h.p. gear-head motor and 
roller chain. 

In the basement are three main belts and one 
cross belt, with a total footage of 733 ft. of 24- 
in. width. The three belts are driven by 5-h.p. . 
gear-head motors, and the cross belt by a 3-h.p. 
gear-head motor, all with roller chains. Two of 
these belts discharge direct to the two conveyors 
below the original steel storage. The third 
reaches one of these conveyors by means of the 
short cross conveyor. 

To get the grain into the house from the old 
storage cupola the jack leg, a 6-ply belt, 18 ins. 
wide and 140 ft. long, with 16x8 cups, is driven 
by a combination silent chain and roller chain of 
20-h.p. capacity. This leg delivers grain direct 
to one of the 30” belt conveyors and, by means 
of a cross conveyor, to the other 30” conveyor 
above the new storage. The two Howell Trip- 
pers on the cupola belts are of the worm-driven 
type. All motors are of the G. E. totally en- 
closed, fan cooled type, the 8 motors having a 
total of 56 hp. 

All conveyor and leg machinery bearings are 
of the anti-friction type, the concentrator rolls 
being equipped with roller bearings; conveyor 
rolls with schatz bearings; and head and tail . 
pulleys with roller bearings; all furnished by 
the J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mig. Co. All the 
spouting was furnished by the shop of the Bar- 
nett & Record Co. 

The two outside rows of round and interspace 
bins were vented thru the roof with 15” copper 
star type vents. Interspace bins were vented 
thru the top of the bin wall to the outside bins. 

Steel sash is of the Fenestra open-out style, 
with explosion hardware. The electric wiring 
for power and lighting, designed by the Indus- 
trial Electric Co., complies in all respects with 
the requirements of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Great care was exercised in the construction 
of this plant to secure concrete of high strength 
and the utmost impermeability to moisture. The 
mixture used consisted of one part cement, 2 
parts sand and 3% parts washed gravel. Ex- 
tremely satisfactory sand and gravel were avail- 
able from the washing and screening plant 
owned and operated by the city of Red Wing. 
Integral waterproofing was used in foundation, 
bin and cupola walls to insure impermeability, 
and walls below grade were given two coats 
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of foundation coat. This good material with 
careful supervision as to modern mixing prac- 
tice produced concrete averaging 3,800 pounds 
compressive strength at 28 days; 50% over the 
required strength of 2,500 pounds. 

The plant was designed and built by the Bar- 
nett & Record Co. under the supervision of 
Wm. G. Seyfang, construction engineer for the 
Fleischmann Malting Co.; W. C. Krise, man- 
ager, and Fred Seebach, assistant manager of 
the Red Wing plant. 

See cut on outside front cover page. 


New Barrier for Chinch Baas 


The ordinary type of chinch bug barrier em- 
ploying creosote is expensive and does not last. 
Now the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Urbana has perfected a new type of 
barrier that has as its foundation a strip of 
paper. 

The 4-inch strip of corrugated or tar felt 
paper is soaked in creosote or melted naphtha- 
line. Two inches of the strip is buried in a 
ridge of earth along the field to be protected, 
leaving two inches exposed as a fence over 
which the insects will not climb. 


To Plant Corn Despite 
Agreements 


Relief from acreage reduction contracts was 
requested by a delegation from Nebraska which 
called on the AAA at Washington recently. 

The Nebraskans reported the winter wheat 
crop in the western section of the state had 
been destroyed by drought and wind, and asked 
that farmers be permitted to plant corn despite 
contract agreements, 

Geo. Farrell, chief of the wheat section of 
the AAA, will investigate the situation in the 
state with a view to giving the farmers “every 
possible assistance.” 


‘Grain Trade Favors Regulation 


of Trucks 


Witnesses on proposed regulations of motor 
carriers appeared before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Comite, Washington, D. C., Mar 1-2. 

Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz.,.represent- 
ing the American National Livestock Ass’n, the 
National Wool Growers Ass’n, and others, fa- 
vored reasonable regulation of bus and truck 
lines in the public interest. 

Walter R. Scott, Kansas City, Mo., represent- 
ing the entire grain trade, terminal and country, 
independent and co-operative, thru the south- 
western grain producing region, favored the 
Eastman highway bill. His testimony is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number. 

D. O. Milligan, sec’y Western Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Des Moines, Ia., favored regula- 
tion of trucks as related to trucking of grain. 

J. L. Keeshin, pres, National Highway 
Freight Ass’n, and head of the Keeshin Motor 
Express Co., speaking for common carrier truck 
operators, was wholly in favor of the Eastman 
bill, decrying wildcat operators who disregard- 
ed the trucking code. 

Fred Brenckman, representing the National 
Grange, protested against enactment of the bill. 

E. J. Manion, pres. of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, speaking for 21 standard railroad 
labor unions, pleaded for regulation of the mo- 
tor carriers. He offered amendments to the 
Eastman bill under which operators of trucks 
or buses would be limited to 12 consecutive 
hours of service and be away from their vehicles 
for at least 10 hours following such service. 


Wheat growers in the territory near Ro- 
salia, Wash., met recently and adopted resolu- 
tions recommending the exclusion of grain from 
abroad except as like amounts are exported 
from surplus producing areas, and that the 54 
per cent minimum production requirement be 
made optional with the producer.—F. K. H. 


Grain Trade for Truck 


Regulation 


Speaking for the entire southwestern grain 
trade as authorized, W. R. Scott of Kansas City 
told the House and Senate Com’ites on Interstate 
Commerce, Mar. 1, that the Southwest stands 
as a unit in favor of the measure now before 
the com’ites which would provide for the regula- 
tion of highway carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He said: 


The growth of truck transportation, so far as 
the grain trade is concerned, has been of an 
unhealthy character because it is based upon 
unfair and unequal conditions. There are many 
different kinds of such conditions, among which 
I might mention in passing, taxes, standard 


wages, and other burdens and restrictions which” 


an itinerant dealer may avoid where one with 
a fixed place of business canot. But here I am 
to deal with one condition only—an inequality 
of treatment as regards regulation of transpor— 
tation. 

The grain trade relies upon the railroads for 
transportation. The railroads are under strict 
regulation. Among other things of importance, 
the railroads are required to post their rates 
publicly, adhere to them strictly, and to refrain 
from changing them without due notice to the 
public. The railroads are not permitted to per— 
form any service for less than the out-—of—pocket 
cost of that service. 


The truck carrier, on the other hand, is under 
no federal regulation. He does not post his 
rates and changes them at will. He may haul 
for any charge he pleases, and can and does 
frequently haul for less than the cost of the 
service. 

The small country dealer who wishes to make 
a shipment by railroad must pay the published 
rate. His competitor by truck knows exactly 
what that rate is and can figure as he pleases 
on any less transportation charges. If the rail- 
roads were not under regulation, the country 
dealer could seek and obtain a reduction in the 
rate made over night sufficient to secure the 
movement by rail. Such relief would enable the 
dealer to hold his own. 


We assume, however, that the regulation of 
railroads is a fixed policy, and, therefore, rather 
than advocating a lessening of that regulation 
we favor the adoption of the pending measure 
which would bring the truck carrier under simi— 
lar regulation. 

Trucker Takes Return Load for Hire.—We 
are not unmindful that much of the truck trans— 
portation of grain is by men who own the grain; 


Fred W. Lake, Kansas City, Mo. 
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that is, they are merchants as well as carriers. 
To that extent they are private carriers and, 
therefore, do not come under the provisions of 
this bill. However, their practice is to seek 
return loads, and that frequently involves car— 
riage for hire. In order to engage in that traf— 
fic they would be required to submit to the 
general regulatory provisions of the bill and the 
effect would be wholesome. 


This would be so for several reasons: It 
would complement and make more effective 
state regulation of such carriers. It would 
make such carriers and their operations a mat— 
ter of record. It would require such account-— 
ing practices as would tend to reduce the 
amount of handling at less than cost. 


The price paid to the farmer for his grain by 
the country dealer is necessarily based upon 
some market less freight and his handling cost. 
That cost is affected by the volume handled. 
If the volume declines the cost of handling 
must be greater and the return to the farmer 
must be less. The truck dealer pays the farmer 
on the basis of the price offered by the country 
grain merchant. Thus the farmer would suffer 
whether he sold to the trucker or the dealer. 


Where the local elevator is closed because of 
loss of business to the trucks, the farmer is 
obliged to accept the price the latter will pay, 
and his price is less because his competition has 
been eliminated. 


The country dealer is open for business every 
day in the year. The farmer can haul to town 
any day and sell his grain at the market price. 
There is always much more grain on hand in 
commercial channeJs than there is any present 
demand for, but the farmer always has a‘mar— 
ket through his local dealer. 


The trucker, on the other hand, never buys 
grain when there is no demand for it. He goes 
ace comes only as the business is profitable to 
him. 


When the country elevator is closed the farm— 
er has no market unless the trucker happens 
to want grain. 


Merchandising of grain by truckers tends to 
lower the market for two reasons: 


(a) Because no information is available as to 
the amount of grain disposed of by trucks. Data 
concerning the supply of grain is made available 
thru the Department of Agriculture, which pub- 
lishes statistics beginning with the farmer’s in— 
tentions concerning planting and continuing 
month by month thru seeding, cultivating, 
growing, harvesting, movement, farm reserves, 
commercial stocks, ete. The supply data are, 
therefore, constantly available. The demand 
data, however, are hidden as far as truck haul— 
age is concerned. The effect is to make the 
supply always seem greater than it really is, 
and this fact operates to depress prices. 


Information as to shipments by railroad is 
made available to the public and the reduction 
in the supply is soon known and appraised by 
the trade. If trucks were regulated the Inter— 
state Commerce Commission would have simi- 
lar statistics of truck handling, 


_(b) The truck-dealer makes his opportuni-— 
ties by selling for less than the established 
market. His offerings, therefore, constitute a 
bearish factor at all times and operate to lower 
the regular market... We believe, therefore, that 
the general good supports our request that the 
proposed regulation be made effective. 


Since Dec. 26 transactions in wheat on the 
Paris Bourse have been exempted from tax 
on turnover. Will Washington please copy? 


Fred Lake Joins Continental 
Export 


Fred W. Lake, who announced his resigna- 
tion as vice-pres. and general manager of the 
Kansas _ City office of the Farmers National 
Grain Corp. early last month, has been named 
vice-pres. of the Continental Export Corp. at 
Kansas City, and associate of Gustave Eise- 
mann and S. S. Carlisle, also vice-presidents of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Lake is spending a month on a Florida 
vacation before taking up his new duties on 
Apr. 1. The Continental Export Corp. operates 
a 2,500,000-bu. terminal elevator at Kansas City, 
a similar elevator at St. Louis, and controls 
huge storage facilities in Galveston. It is an 
affiliate of the Continental Grain Co. and the 
Pacific Continental Grain Co., the latter division 
operating elevators at Seattle and Vancouver, 
Wash. 

For 20 years Mr. Lake was head of the mill- 
ing wheat department of Hall-Baker Grain Co. 
With the purchase of Hall-Baker four years 
ago by the Farmers National Grain Corp., Mr. 
Lake became the latter’s vice-pres. and general 
manager in charge of the southwestern division. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds. 


Evansville, Ind., Mar. 5—Growing wheat in 
southwestern Indiana continues to look prom- 


ising and owing to the open winter that has 
prevailed, much of the crop is far advanced.— 
Wee Gc: 


Streator, Ill., Mar. 12.—Streator territory is 
expected to plant heavily to soybeans this year, 
principally because of chinch bug worries on 
normal grain crops.—H. A. Stotler, Stotler 
Grain Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 9.—Good rains and 
snow have fallen in the eastern third of North 
and South Dakota and thruout Minnesota 
thereby much improving the prospects for sow- 
ing a larger 1935 crop of flaxseed.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 

Springfield, Ill., Mar. 6.—Grains, mea 
pastures are becoming green in the southern 
half of the state. Condition of winter grains 
generally remains fair to good, though there 
was further spotted damage from heaving of 
the soil during freezing periods. Some plow- 
ing, sowing of oats and planting of early truck 
was accomplished in the south. Where the 
frost is out of the ground in the north, the 
surface is wet and very soft. Some washing 
of surface soil from heavy rain on Feb. 24 was 
reported from Peoria County. Report from 
Champaign County states chinch bugs seem to 
be very plentiful.—U. S. Dept. of Ag. 


1dows and 


French Government Relinquish- 
ing Control of Wheat Market 


Gradual abolition of government fixed prices 
for wheat, restoration of free market condi- 
tions, a stabilization and possibly a reduction 
of wheat acreage and increased export aid 
seem to be the objectives of the new wheat 
law recently enacted by the French Parliament, 
according to a statement by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The new law is the 
fifth act dealing with wheat, adopted by France 
since July, 1933. Seventy decrees have been 
issued in connection with these laws of which 
more than 15 have been issued since the enact- 
ment of the new law, last December. 

The new program aims at the gradual with- 
drawal of government intervention without the 
disruption of the market. The first step in 
that direction is the elimination of the system 
of minimum prices for wheat which has been 
in operation since July 15, 1933. This is to be 
done gradually in order to make sure that ex- 
isting storage contracts based on the fixed price 
system will be carried out, 

The new law provides for the gradual liqui- 
dation of these and other stocks at the pre- 
viously fixed prices. This is to be accomplished 
by requiring all millers effective Feb. 16, 1935, 
to purchase at least 45 per cent of their wheat 
requirements from the 1932-33 carryover at 
$2.35 a bushel and at least 15 per cent of their 
requirements from 1933-34 crop put in stor- 
age for gradual sale at $1.93 a bushel. Millers 
may purchase the remaining 40 per cent of 
their requirements in the open market. 

The liquidation of the surplus, estimated at 
from 75,000, 000 to 90,000,000. bushels on Jan. 
1, 1935, is to be further expedited by a con- 
tinuation of government purchases, of govern- 
mental premiums for denaturing wheat, and of 
the governmental bounty on “wheat exports. 
Any surplus wheat of the 1932-33 and the 
1933-34 crops still on hand on July 1, 1935, 
will be purchased by the government at the 
average price prevailing during the first six 
months of 1935 on the Paris free market. 


Cost mark-up provisions of the retail lum- 
ber code expired Feb. 28, and the NRA has 
refused to continue the provisions. 


Winter Wheat Condition 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 5.—The condition of the 
winter wheat crop on Mar. 1 is estimated at 
71.4 per cent of normal, compared with 73.5 on 
Mar. 1 last year and 78.4 the Mar. 1 average 
for the past eight years. Last Dec. 1, we esti- 
mated the condition then as 79.0 per cent of 
normal, The decline in condition from Dec. 1 
to Mar. 1 was slightly more than the average 
decline due mostly to the continued drouthy 
conditions in the southwest. 

Prospects on Mar. 1 were better than a year 
ago in nearly all states except Kansas, Okla— 
homa, Texas, Colorado and Montana, but the 
declines in these important states more than 
offset the better prospects elsewhere.—Nat C., 
Murray, statistician, Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Broker (telephoning)—Mr. Bysell, do you 


know your account shows you owe us $190 
for margins? 


Mr. Bysell—Say, look up a month agc. 
How did I stand then? JI will hold the 
‘phone. 


Broker (returning to *~phone)—We owed 
you a balance of $550. 
Mr. Bysell—Well, did I call you up? 
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Wheat Condition Good Except 
Southwest 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 4.—The winter wheat con- 
dition of 73.3% of normal suggests with average 
future weather a crop of 493,000,000 bus. The 
final production last year was 405,000,000, and 
the March 1 prospect was about 481,000,000. 


Favorable weather is urgently needed in the 
Southwest in March, April and May 


Conditions are especially favorable in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, Missouri and Southwestern 
Illinois and good from Illinois to Ohio. 


Condition of winter wheat by states in per 
cent of normal with official December, 1934, 
figures in brackets are as follows: Ohio 84 (81); 
Indiana, 84 (85); Illinois, 86 (92); Missouri, 87 
(93); Nebraska, 73 (79); Kansas, 61 (71); Okla- 
homa, 72 (76); Texas, 49 (55); Colorado, 22 (37). 

Rye condition is reported at 77.2% of normal 
compared with our December condition of 
75.0%. 

Farm reserves in March were 80,562,000 bus. 
wheat, 569,000,000 bus. corn and 216,000,000 bus. 
oats; against 127,000,000 bus. wheat, 1,054,000,000 


bus. corn and 294,000,000 bus. oats a year ago. 
oe O. Cromwell, statistician, Lamson Bros. & 
oO. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for the May delivery and 


the high and low of the option to date at the following markets 


have been as follows in cents per bushel: 


for the past’ two weeks 


Wheat 
Option Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
High Low 27 28 1 2 4 5 6 if 8 9 als! 12 
Chicago ........... 117 92% 91% 97% 98 973%, 97 95% 95 96 96144 954% 935% 93% 
Winnipeg ........- 100% 19% 83% 83% 84 844%, 83% 838% 831% 838% 84% 838% 885% 838% 
IGIVERDOOM* er eri-telelenye yt secs Ute Wide, VO%e OS eal, 71 71% 71% 70% 70% 69% 68% 
Kansas City ...... 111% 90% 94% 945% 94% 94% 94 92% 921% 92 934%, 923% 91% 90% 
Minneapolis ....... 120146 98% 105% 105% 105% 105 104% 102% 1023, 103 10314 102% 101% 101% 
Duluth, durum .... 129% 11254 119% 119 11834 11944 118% ..... 117 =: 11654 116% 114% 112% 
Milwaukee ........ 116% 92% 97% 975% 98 97% 97% 96 951% 964% 96% 9556 935% 
Corn 
Chicagsoecrprtsrce cme 93% 75 84% 84146 843% 84 833, 82% 811% 82% 82 81 79 79% 
Kansase Clty anne 95% 75 864% 85% 855% 8536 84% 835% 8 83% 838% 823, 80% 80% 
Milwaukee ........ 98% 75% 84% 845 843% 84 83144 82% 811%, 823% 82% 81 79 eee 
Oats 
Chicasorewerc anes 59% 45% 505% 50% 50% 503% 4934 483% 4814, 48% 49 481%4 474% 47 
Winnipes meee 4954 3956 4154 41% 41% 4154 4116 4054 40% 405 40% 41 40% 39% 
Minneapolis ....... 55% 46 51% 51 51% 50% 50% 49 485 49% 49% 48% 47% 47% 
Milwaukee ....... 58% 461% 505% 50% 50% 50% 493%, 48% 48% 48% 49 48% 47% .... 
Rye 
(Qinukeevegey Saoapoocuac 95% 60 654% 64% 65 65% 64% 638% 62% 6383 633% 62% 61% 60% 
Minneapolis ....... 84%, 60 64% 645% 6444 64% 638% 62% 62% 62% 63 621%, 611% 60% 
AnsuehgNes) Goncaoouc 80% 51 5D 545% 54% 545% 54% 538% 58% 584% 58146 5836 523%, 52 
PWC are stieterearererels 79% 60 64% 645% 64% 643% 63% ROR Sada ae 2G) 624%, 61% 60 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 82 683% 70% 70% 70% 69% 69 675g 66% 67% 671% 66% 64144 638% 
Winnipes” s.5.a. «1. 6534 47% 50% 503 50% 50% 50 49 485% 4836 485% 483%, 48 47 
Milwaukee ........ 86% 673g 75% 75144 76 753%, 751% 74 74 13% T3% 72 6916 ee 
Chicago) sce ccc 86 67% 76 76 -76 76 75144 74 7 73% 738% 72 69% 67% 


He Ghieae Futures 


July Del’'y 
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Grain 


A illite 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


mu 


St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 11.—Due to the extreme 
effects of the 1934 drouth, market receipts of 
all grains have been very light this year, with 
a heavy part of the arrivals contract grain 
in view of the strong competition for cash of- 
ferings. The demand has been excellent at 
all times and premiums generally strong. Ele- 
vator supplies have diminished steadily, with 
only around 500,000 bus. of corn remaining in 
storage at the present time. 


Country Stocks of Wheat 


On Jan. 1 our estimate of stocks of wheat in 
country mills and elevators was 82 million bus., 
against 100 millions the year before—a reduc— 
tion of 18 million bus., or 18%. 


Stocks of locally grown wheat in country 
mills and elevators on Mar. 1 are estimated to 
be about 77 million bus., against 92 million a 
year ago—a reduction of 15 million bus., or 16%. 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 5.—We estimate that stocks 
of wheat remaining on farms Mar. 1 were 92 
million bus., as compared with 135 million (re— 
vised) a year ago—a reduction of 43 million 
bus. or 32%. 


Total wheat supply in the country at the be- 
ginning of the season (crop plus July 1 stocks 
on farms and in country mills and elevators) 
was 608 million bus., compared with 675 million 
the year before—a reduction of 67 million bus. 
or about 10%. In other positions than above 
(i. e., visible, in merchant mills, etc.) supplies 
at the beginning of this season, July 1, were 
178 million bus., against 247 million the year 
before—a reduction of 69 million bus., or 28%. 
Hence total domestic supplies for the season, 
were 786 million bus., against 922 million the 
year before—a reduction of 136 million bus., or 
nearly 15%.—Nat C. Murray, statistician, Clem— 
ent, Curtis & Co. 


Canadian Grain Movement 


Cttawa, Ont., Mar. 8.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Mar. 1 shows a de-— 
crease of 347,354 bus. compared with the pre— 
ceding week and an increase of 11,379,564 bus. 
when compared with the same week in 1934. 
The visible supply was reported as 240,704,370 
bus. as compared with a. revised figure of 241,— 
051,724 bus. for the previous week and 229,324,- 
806 bus. for the corresponding week in 1934. 


Canadian wheat in the United States amount— 
ed to 21,484,466 bus., a decrease of 417,371 bus. 
from the preceding week, when 21,901,837 bus. 
were reported. The Canadian wheat in store in 
the United States is located at the following 
ports: Buffalo, 11,959,291; New York, 704,707; 
Erie, 1,835,000; Albany, 4,139,000; Duluth, 1,629,- 
468; Chicago 786,000; Milwaukee (afloat), 188,- 
000, and New Orleans, 243,000 bus. Decreases 
are shown in all the United States port stocks 
except Chicago, Albany and New Orleans, the 


latter showing an increase of 196,000 bus, over 


the previous week. The largest reductions hav— 
ing taken place at Buffalo, New York and Erie. 
For the corresponding week a year ago, the 
wheat stocks amounted to 8,800,744 bus., located 
as follows: Buffalo, 3,202,972; New York, 2,- 
207,159; Albany, 2,419,000; Boston, 635,226; 
Philadelphia, 221,000; Newport News, 111,000, 
and Duluth, 4,387 bus. 


United States wheat in Canada was shown 
as 1,048,912 bus. as compared with 2,235,096 bus. 
last year. 


Wheat marketings in the Prairie Provinces 
for the week ending Feb. 22 amounted to 2,- 
584,429 bus., an increase of 278,655 bus. over the 
previous week, when 2,305,774 bus. were mar-— 
keted. During the corresponding period a year 
ago the receipts were 1,706,540 bus. For the 
thirty weeks ending Feb. 22, 1935, and Feb. 23, 
1934, 184,720,130 bus. and 178,651,718 bus., re- 
spectively, were received from the farms. This 
is an increase of 6,068,412 bus. over the like 
period a year ago. By provinces the receipts 
for the week ending Feb. 22, 1935, were as fol— 
lows, figures within brackets being those for 
the week ending Feb. 23, 1934: Manitoba, 161,- 
566 (193,707); Saskatchewan, 1,057,578 \(687,- 
473); Alberta, 1,365,285 (825,360) bus. : 


Marketings of wheat in the three Prairie 
Provinces to Feb. 22, 1935, as compared with 
the same period in 1934, were as follows, figures 
within brackets being those for 1934: Manitoba, 
27,311,902 (23,787,936); Saskatchewan, 81.446,035 
(88.486,609); Alberta, 75,962,293 (66,377,173) bus. 
—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Farm Exports Show Further 
Shrinkage 


The smallest January volume of farm prod- 
ucts in more than twenty years was shipped 
out of the United States this year, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
bureau’s index is 57 compared with 62 in De- 
cember, and with 93 in January a year ago. 

The January index of cotton exports is 68 
compared with 109 in January last year. Total 
exports for seven months ended Jan. 31 were 
3,325,000 bales compared with 5,929,000 bales 
during the corresponding period of 1933-34. 
Volume of cotton exports has declined 44 per 
cent, and value has declined 27 per cent. 


January exports of wheat and flour, includ- 
ing flour milled from Canadian wheat, were 
1,810,000 bus., one of the smallest monthly ex- 
ports on record. Total exports of wheat and: 
flour from July 1 to Jan. 31 were 14,830,000 bus. 
compared with 18,607,000 bus. during the cor- 
responding period of 1933-34. The bureau says 
that during this period imports exceeded ex- 
ports by 16,000 bus. 


Recovery is being delayed, according to 
Walter Lippmann, from a failure to recog- 


nize that in a depression men cannot sell 


their goods or their services at pre-depression 
prices. li they insist on pre-depression prices 
for goods, they do not sell them. If they 
insist on pre-depression wages, they become 
unemployed. : 

The Legislative Com/’ite of the Agricultu- 
ral Industries after a study of the proposed 
amendments to the AAA has denounced them 
most vigorously, declaring that “Not only would 
the induvidual operations of a particular farmer 
be subject to control, but the entire economic 
life of the communities could be directed from 
Washington.” 


Rye Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during February, compared with Febru- 
ary, 1934, in bushels were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
Baltimore BAR O52 eee LO 26d Me va sictenvameliaievac i.e 
Boston 1,000 13 AS, WA glean bia ol deh oss on 
Chicago 1,000 26,000 700,000 362,000 
Cincinnati 8,400 7,000 00 1,400 
Dilhith eae wee 11,604 56,272 1,500 
Ft. William 14,075 LOL OOO aie. are 500 
Be Worth 2.3532; LPS OOR MOR octet each. ets 
Indianapolis 30; 000) pee pees (RU een 
Kansas City 6,000 6,000 4,500 9,000 
Los Angeles TSe Lie lacie ere memrtet oc we es Gs os 
Milwaukee 1,415 16,225 2,510 6,275 
Minneapolis 59,820 183,450 125,840 231,930 
New York 1,700 LOOM wees, Ose oe 
Omaha 1,400 TO GOOU Vesvas hie 58,800 
Peoria 213,000 113,800 56,200 28,800 
Philadelphia 271,272 GOFAL Pace) Coerae ce 
Portland) (Orem. einen oeee SHOEER Arb cids 
St. Louis 19,500 37,500 9,100 39,000 
Seattle 1,500 ZIPS De yee ALS uci ane 
Superior 84,716 4,811 BL Ta Ze PSs, 
Toledo 1,200 4,800 2,680 6,780 


Oats Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 


markets during February, compared with 
February, 1934, in bushels were: 

Receipts Shipments 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
Baltimore 18,321 Ba Rh wpe Ete ah aitntetcim See 
Boston 11,570 BAL GORI se cxeditee ata: § Your. 
Chicago 211,000 825,000 518,000 965,000 
Cincinnati 82,000 162,000 60,000 84,000 
Duluth Ba 6Si else Tom 78068 88s cease 
Ft. William 236,188 423,934 113,714 281,499 
Ft. Worth 64,000 50,000 158,000 6,000 
Elutehinson” ~~... UPA OY | LABS red Beams 
Indianapolis 250,000 1,048,000 272,000 1,206.000 
Kansas City 118,000 106,000 152,000 238,000 
Los Angeles 7,979 EL Re ero ye ME sos saan: 
Milwaukee 103,960 145,920 123,500 467,900 
Minneapolis 169,790 400,200 909,200 676,020 
New Orleans 3,590 LTA SRS Ses 
New York 784,095 PART lk 5 el ee 
Cmaha 96,000 32,000 221,378 816,000 
Peoria 132,000 278,000 134,000 361,000 
Philadelphia 46,153 Sk eR eS eae 
Portland, Ore, 26,621 400,252 73,499 181,303 
St. Joseph 312,000 552,000 14,000 76,000 
St. Louis 756,000 594;000 565,100 500,000 
San Francisco 11,250 Laie) Se ae ar 
peattioy | © 4 ar oer .s% 46,000 
Superior 108 161,952 
Toledo 1,046,570 453,920 p 
Wichita 21,000 12,000 1,500 


The National Farmers Research Buro or- 
ganized by the Farmers National Grain Dealers 
Ass’n is to be incorporated to create new uses 
and markets for farm products. 


Altho smooth engine performance resulted 
from the use of the 20 per cent alcohol 
blended fuel, it was found that it cost about 
6 cents more per gallon than first grade gaso- 
line, in experiments at the University of 
Iowa. 


Corn Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 
markets during February, compared with Febru- 
ary, 1934, in bushels were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Baltimore 93,414 52,273 VAN a5 Ss 
Boston 505,329 BAO Oe Moisteners) h aede Sh mere 
Chicago 925,000 3,728,000 1,824,000 1,171,000 
Cincinnati 94,500 244,500 34,500 118,500 
Duluth Aare Ase 622,363 42,078 345 
tues DWAIN Wosl. 9) eRe | aN nae a OTT wen Se 
Ft. Worth 205,500 151,500 153,000 12,000 
Hutchinson 1,500 CLOOOMMerrakae et eae 
Indianapolis 1,063,500 1,719,000 769,500 1,312,500 
Kansas City 1,522,500 1,204,500 2,164,500 765,000 
Los Angeles A445 Ob wO AS, VOUt ora cede | cleared! 
Milwaukee 296,050 1,176,880 157,300 218,400 
Minneapolis 98,450 1,385,210 493,580 748,880 
New Orleans 3,330 G5 SO. ew nxcvers sss psyescletene 
New York 247,000 B00 estes 4,000 
Omaha 289,800 660,800 957,929 721,000 
Peoria 1,080,350 1,241,400 494,400 803,400 
Philadelphia 64,968 52,0684 Ayersam | Pes scye 
Portland, Ore, 99,075 AL S53,0 Lonsisistee deen 
St. Joseph 163,500 855,000 619,500 801,000 
St. Louis 599,500 1,219,500 117,180 675,500 
ban UWrancisco. .....3 ag FeO oie ye a et 
SCARCISH a ONG me cineccte.c COLO0ON ite are mer crane 
Superior 1,493 567,424 S657 dome vate ee 
Toledo 65,000 127,500 13,910 36,970 
Wichita S100) 19859000" J..2.- 271,700 


Wheat Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared with 
February, 1934, in bushels were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Baltimore 218,435 106,924 175,954 39,970 
‘Boston 7") oie. BG OBuie | pita cee 52,000 
Chicago 540,000 433,000 780,000 530,000 
Cincinnati 158,400 105,600 240,000 248,000 
Duluth 125,388 735,788 248,844 391,877 
Ft. William 2,000,221 3,748,277 21,872 42,050 
Ft. Worth 43,400 225,400 459,200 506,800 
Hutchinson BAO 4200) 8 BTS; 200%, Y co ccus cto) icas wel 
Indianapolis 138,000 181,000 128,000 228,000 
Kansas City 712,000 2,446,400 2,078,320 1,575,955 
Los Angeles Anse PHL ie amon scorer 
Milwaukee 4,620 26,080 42,000 67,200 
Minneapolis 1,241,920 4,160,220 1,319,120 2,113,290 
New Orleans 2,925 U2 LTD gab dcckict te he calcd 
New York 459,000 362,692 1,108,000 2,903,000 
Omaha 122,650 689,600 608,625 798,000 
Peoria 45,600 54,000 56,400 79,200 
Philadelphia 8,682 184,042 59,858 154,353 
Portland, Ore. 542,452 3,114,581 . 234,349 2,932,005 
St. Joseph 96,000 172,800 115,200 668,800 
St. Louis 441,000 962,500 1,307,838 937,500 
Han Hraneiscow 16S. 000 sn cOO 000M len cee | ke «aie 
Seattle DHA, LOOMIS TIC 400) meee wna s sleyow one 
Superior 166,567 378,186 83,758 297,437 
Toledo 294,000 201,600 214,573 532,780 
Wichita 358,500 375,000 268,500 646,500 


Barley Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during February, compared with 
February, 1934, in bushels were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1935 1934 1935 1934 

Balteniorer | mec sax Sr eOUe OL eiicie Sue tnt 4 o5 
Chicago 528,000 754,000 135,000 192,000 
Cincinnati LS OUOMIEN Sercatven i dc acre. or Bas 
Duluth 24,894 48,896 301,341 6,825 
Ft. William 118,429 175,824 3,394 49,426 
Ft. Worth 3,200 HEGOD Aaa AG 9,600 
Indianapolis SAU eee Fe a a ee 
Kansas City 4,800 i i a ee 38,400 
Los Angeles MEME MED RST RCN) Oates age, Rie aneaene 
Milwaukee 743,040 971,280 249,575 380,225 
Minneapolis 642,840 1,278,000 1,164,560 1,043,400 
New “Kore, 9 Vinicius Re QUO ett ag fee 
Omaha 1,600 22,400 183 4,800 
Peoria 166,600 219,800 57,400 
Philadelphia 13,831 te Sey Crore 
Portland, Ore. 12,511 37,624 5,775 70,235 
Sty POSED Se EE. seu Pecans 10,500 3,500 
St. Louis 145,600 40,000 33,900 11,700 
San Francisco 479,250 508,000 ...... ... ack 
Seattle 1,600 CEDUUNE aoe et, © Meus 
Superior 21 30,2338 103,695 7,417 
Toledo 5.600" iy 2 1,260 
Wichita 1,500 
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Hoosier Farmer Grain Dealers 
Oppose Jones Bill 


Discussion of portable grinders, itinerant 
truckers, the new state farm _ storage laws, 
weighing for truckers, Order X-131, building 
good will in the coal business, rail and truck 
rates, the new Roll of Honor movement, co- 
operating with state officials against tax-dodging 
truckers, new railroad charges of 36c a foot for 
spur track, mail order seed houses, seed analyz- 
ing, freight rate breaks, making side-line items 
pay or discarding them, extending credit, mar- 
gins on grain, lower tariffs, efforts to utilize 
farm wastes, the export outlook, codes and as- 
sessments, corn diseases, the Guffy bill increas- 
ing freight rates, the Jones bill for licensing 
grain dealers, and kindred subjects held the at- 
tention of the twentieth annual convention of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Indiana, held 
at Purdue University’s Union bldg., West La- 
fayette, Ind., Feb. 27-28. 

Deploring the higher wages and shorter hours 
demanded by elevator labor, diminishing busi- 
ness because of commodities trucked in and out, 
inroads by portable grinders into the grinding 
business formerly enjoyed by the elevators, short 
crops, fewer heads of livestock to feed cutting 
volume of feed business, and multiple code assess- 
ments are some of the obstacles confronting 
the management of Indiana farmers’ elevators, 
President J. J. Werner of Rochester, stated in 
delivering his annual address which followed 
Prof. C. E. Coleman’s words of welcome and 
the response delivered by Walter Penrod of 
Medaryville. “The future promises an improve- 
ment all around,” he predicted. 


The organization has a treasury balance of 
$180.66, according to the report of W. L. Wood- 
field, Lafayette, sec’y-treasurer, who read the 
minutes of last year’s convention. 


COM’ITES APPOINTED were: NOMI- 
NATIONS—Lee Carl, Remington; Ora Wil- 
liams, Winamac, and C. J. Hile, Rensselaer. 
LOCATION—John Witte, Hoagland and R. 
E. Jones, Boswell. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


The death knell of the portable grinders has 
been sounded in most every section of the state, 
commenced Walter Penrod in addressing the 
60 present at the second session. ‘Portables 
have taken from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the elevator’s grinding business in the past but 
the time is rapidly coming when we will not be 
bothered in any way from this source.” 

“The service is not satisfactory and the oper- 
ation of a portable does not pay its way,” tes- 
tified Fred Sale of Indianapolis, “and they are 
rapidly dying out. A number of portables are 
for sale at sacrifice prices, with no buyers.” 


H. G. LUTZ of Lafayette said: The Farm- 
ers Elevators offer multiple services compared 
with just buying grain. Today we carry as 
broad a line of items as the farmer needs. Our 
elevators are interested in selling the farmers 
items of greatest service—not items with the 
longest profit, and we do not have to deal with 
high-pressure salesmen just interested in mak- 
ing a sale and knowing little of a farmer’s needs, 
Farmer Elevator employees all come from the 
farm and know better what the farmers need 
and can profitably use. 


TRUCKING: The cut-rate trucker hauling 
grain, coal and feed next drew fire from Walter 
Penrod and Lee Carl of Remington. “Trucked 
in coal is surely a serious problem and local 
residents with a battered broken down hack 
doing this class of hauling do much damage. 
Even a farmer hauling for his own account 
soon finds himself faced with the request to 
bring in some loads for friendly neighbors,” 
they said, “so it doesn’t pay.” 

Mr. Carl has partially solved the problem by 


putting in larger scales and doing the weighing 
business. ‘In this way he gets a check oi how 
much tonnage is coming into town. “When the 
weather is bad,” he commented, “we observe 
the population coming to the elevator for coal, 
and to build up our business upon just such oc- 
casions as this we analyze our coal, give a much 
better grade of coal for the money and thereby 
attract repeat business. Coal, of course, is cash, 
and we gross only 70c a ton profit out of which 
comes the shrink. There is no other way one 
can compete with trucked in poor-quality coal, 
however we find that by handling better coal on 
a very narrow margin that business in our other 
side-lines is continually increasing. We also 
know that it does not pay to agitate a commu- 
nity, it being better to let the coal trucker hang 
himself than to call attention to him and his 
merchandise.” 


W.L. WOODFIELD of Lafayette: We find 
that as business improves customers come back 
to the elevator to get better grades of coal, con- 
sequently trucked in coal is rapidly declining. 
If the railroads would put in rates equal to that 
charged by the trucks we never would have had 
past experiences with them. 


LEE CARL testified grain truckers hauled 
out over 100,000 bushels from the Remington 
territory last year and they paid from two to 
three cents a bushel more than we could pay 
for.it. The railroads never should have allowed 
this business to get away from them. 


W. F. HAGAN of Chalmers said the long 
haul is all that is left for the railroads. 


RAIL RATE BREAKS are excessive, vary- 
ing 8c-13c between stations, dnd work hard- 
ships on both grain dealers and carriers, Mr. 
Hagan continued, and this is not condoned by 
the carriers’ attitude that the truckers will con- 
tinue anyhow. 

How many would rather ship by truck than 
by rail? he asked, and not a single hand ap- 
peared. Are you going to continue letting 
trucks out of Chicago deliver ordered feed 
and haul back eggs? 

The answer in the Hoosier state was said to 
be to co-operate with the officials who are try- 
ing to enforce the payment by truckers of the 
gross income tax, forcing the purchase of a 
store license, enforcing their living up to high- 
way laws, enforcing payment of gross weight 
taxes, and giving better service than the truck- 
ers do. “If dealers co-operate in this way,” 
Fred Sale believes the taxes will drive all truck- 
ers off the road, as the tax has just been up- 
held and is now due. Railroads are the heaviest 
taxpayers and many counties would go bank- 
rupt were it not for'this revenue. 


W. L. WOODFIELD of Lafayette stated 
that his company was buying trucks to engage 
in hauling and was finding it necessary and 
satisfactory. “Fertilizer, seed and machinery 
can he obtained on much shorter notice, and 
the elevator can thus in turn render demanded 
fast_service. The railroads do not give mod- 
ern ‘time and money’ service and we will have 
to buy more trucks as time goes on. We will 
be competing with the railroads just as much 
as they would be competing with us if they sent 
trucks out into the country to gather in the 
grain and Joad it direct into cars. 


SIDE-TRACK CHARGES: The railroads 
take the wrong attitude on truckers and try to 
gouge out more revenue rather than to increase 
volume at a competitive rate. They pulled a 
new one on me, one delegate told, levying a 
“spur track” charge of 36c a foot a year on our 
225 feet of frontage on privately owned land, 
—regardless of a team unloading platform be- 
yond our elevator. (When the elevator is on 
railroad ground it can only be charged for on 
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the basis of 6% a year on the assessable value. } 

Much liability is packed into every contract 
the railroad gives its lessees of elevator sites, 
which is not easy to stomach. 


ROLL OF HONOR: One means being prof- 
itably employed to discourage manufacturers 
from selling to truckers is the new Roll of 
Honor movement, wherein every manufacturer 
pledging himself not to sell to itinterant truck- 
ers has his name placed on an Honor Roll, from 
which place it is removed if a violation of this 
pledge is reported. It is against the law to boy- 
cott, however there is nothing to prevent buyers 
from using their own judgment in making pur- 
chases. Weekly meetings are held at Plymouth 
each Tuesday. 


MAIL ORDER SEED HOUSES next 
drew the wrath of the assembly, several firms 
in lowa and Illinois drawing particular con- 
demnation, both for their business methods and 
for the low quality seed sold through misrepre- 
sentation. Were the farmer truthfully informed 
on the grade of seed he is getting from these 
cut-rate gyp-houses, and if they were educated 
to know that purchases of poor quality seeds 
are in reality most expensive, and were the 
farmer advised of his recourse under federal 
seed laws, then legitimate seedsmen selling good 
grade seeds would not have to face such low- 
grade competition. 

“Tell the farmer to have all seed bought from 
mail order houses tested by a distiniterested 
laboratory, then if the seed is not as specified 
tell the farmer to call in the state or federal 
authorities,” was the good advice given out by 
H. R. Krayhill of Purdue University, who ex- 
plained the seed law and its various provisions. 
“Tf we can only learn of every in-bound ship- 
ment of seed then it will be much easier to catch 
the violators, and the elevatormen could be of 
material help in informing us. 


BETTER SEEDS: An analysis of the seeds 
sold and offered for sale by the seedsmen of 
the state have shown a material improvement 
over the last period of years, Mr. Kraybill 
pointing out that the germination was higher 
and the weed seed content down 75% over when 
this work was first started. Grain dealers sell- 
ing seed are doubly interested, he said, inasmuch 
as they also buy the crop from that seed, so the 
better the seed the bigger the crop. 


HELP MANAGERS: Farmers, stockhold- 
ers and officers of a Farmers Elevator must pull 
together and work with the manager, W. H. 
Jackson of Rich Valley suggested, then low 
quality seed full of weeds would never be intro- 
duced into a territory. 


COLLECTIVE BUYING was said to be the 
only answer for obtaining volume prices for the 
small grain dealer. “It’s too bad,” it was said, 
that price cutting by competing Farmers’ Ele- 
vators could not be remedied as easily. 


INSURANCE BONDS: Fidelity, work- 
men’s compensation, public liability and property 
damage, its coverage and its need, were outlined 
by A. F. Nelson, who told of some of the freak 
accidents occurring lately demonstrating the 
need for these types of insurance coverage. 


W. L. Woodfield, Lafayette: A Farmers Ele— 
vator has as many side-lines as a department 
store, and gives the farmers a good market. 


As to trucking, we feel the trucks are doing 
the same thing to the railroads that the latter 
did to the stage coach and the canal boat. We 
employ trucks because we can get fresher mer— 
chandise in a big hurry and in smaller lots, but 
we believe it is wrong to give carload prices on 
small truckloads and practice what we preach. 
Side-lines must pay returns with us or we 
throw them out. 


Too much money and valuable space can be 
tied up_in a carload of slow-moving merchan— 
dise. Quick turnover at small profits and no 
loss through damage in storage is the way we 
operate. Likewise, the resale of grain through 
trucks to feeders has enabled the elevator to: 
turn grain at a bigger profit and in less time 
than we could through the old channels of the 
full freight car and terminal markets. 


There surely is a lesson to be learned by 
elevatormen from the chain store. Observe how 
“on their toes’ the clerks are, compared with 
the old-fashioned store. Competition is here to 
stay and it is going to grow keener as the years: 


[Concluded on page 203] 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Stockton, -Cal.—The Stockton Wool Exchange 
was reeently organized here. 


Orland, Cal.—Bucke’s Feed & Grain estab- 
lishment last month opened a new addition, a 
lath house and nursery sales room, fronted 
with a park set to shrubs and located just east 
of its feed mill. 


CANADA 


Enchant, Alta.—The United Grain Growers 
elevator here burned last month. 


Stayner, Ont.—J. F. Watson's grist mill here 
burned Feb. 21; loss, $7,000. A garage and 
service station in connection were also dam- 
aged. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—Because of the chain tax law, 
22 country elevators of the Colorado Milling 
& Elvtr. Co. (whose headquarters are in Den- 
ver) remained closed during February. 


Longmont, Colo.—The Longmont Flour Mills, 
a branch of the Colorado Milling & Elvtr. Co., 
has completed plans for the erection of a new 
elevator and feed plant, consisting of a 50,000- 
bu. elevator and a complete feed plant, clean- 
ing machines and warehouse. In addition to 
the ordinary cleaning machines for grain, the 
elevator will also have seed cleaning equipment. 
The feed plant will have the following equip- 
ment: Steam rollers, chopping machine for 
grinding feed for cattle, hammer mill with 
erusher, and feed mixing plant for poultry and 
dairy feeds. Electricity will furnish the power. 
The capacity of the grain handling equipment 
will be 1,200 bus. per hour. Construction will 
be principally under the supervision of company 
engineers. The company’s local mill was burned 
last May, since which time business has been 


eonducted at a temporary location, in what 
was formerly the old malt plant. Before it was 
taken over by the Mullen interests, the de- 


stroyed mill was known as the Denio Mill and 
was one of the pioneer mills of Colorado. 


ILLINOIS 


Orion, Ul.—Wakey Bros. have installed a Sid- 
ney Manlift. . 

Stonington, I1l—The Stonington Co-op. Grain 
Co. is being organized here. 

Pesotum, Ill—The Pesotum Elvtr. Co. 
stalling a Western Truck Dump. 

Lenzburg, Ill—The Lenzburg Farmers Co-op. 
Grain Co. has bot the lot across the street from 
its elevator, has filled the cellar and leveled off 
the lot. 

Nasbville, 11l.—The mill plant of the Huegley 
Mill Co., a southern Illinois landmark, burned 
Feb. 26; loss estimated at $100,000; 10,000 bus. 
of wheat was destroyed also. A concrete ele- 
vator and blending plant are reported saved. 

Elliott, U.—The Icliott Farmers Grain Co. has 
bot the fixtures formerly owned by the Elliott 
State Bank and has installed them in its offices. 
A private office has been constructed for the 


is in- 


manager, O. J. Hatteberg, and later the inte- | 


rior of the structure will be redecorated. 


Elwin, Tl.—The burglars who collected $200 
from the Farmers Elvtr. Co. one night re- 
cently, evidently were convinced that all grain 
offices are filled with currency, for five other 
grain offices have been burglarized since. Each 
rich haul advertises where to get the cash. 


Springfield, Ill—In order to raise $30,000,000 
more for relief, bills have been introduced in 
the state legislature to increase the sales tax 
to 3% and to increase the gasoline tax another 
cent. The sales tax will also be extended to 
include 77 vocations not now taxed. Soon the 
taxpayers will be the citizens most deeply in 
need of quick relief. 


Cherry Valley, Ill.—We have rebuilt [the ele- 
vator that burned last September, as reported 
at the time], and now have a new, modern ele- 
vator of 9,000 bus. capacity, including a feed 
house. We held an opening on Feb. 22, at- 
tended by 300 persons, had a good program and 
free lunch.—Hyland Bros. [This elevator was 
built by O. T. Parmelee, a local contractor and 
carpenter. | 


Keithsburg, Ill—Wayne Bros., grain dealers, 
are co-operating with the city in the construc- 
tion of a loading dock on the Mississippi River 
here, Federal relief labor having been granted 
to the city to assist in this construction. Wayne 
Bros. are said to have put about $300 in the 
project, work on which will be started soon. 
Wayne Bros. built an elevator here last sum- 
mer designed principally for loading barges. 


Madison, Ill. ee fire that destroyed Seele 
Bros. Grain Co.’s Western Elvtr., operated un- 
der lease by suis Dreyfus & Co., as reported 
in the Journals.last number, is reported as hav- 
ing originated on a loading platform, being dis- 
covered at 1:30 a. m., by a yard clerk of the 
Illinois Central, who turned in the alarm. 
Sparks from a locomotive are thot to have 
caused the fire. Loss on building $35,000, insur- 
ance $25,000; loss on contents $70,000, insurance 
$50,000. 

Fidelity, Ill—Harry Johnston has resigned as 
manager of the Fidelity Co-op. Grain Co.'s ele- 
vator to accept a position with the Standard Oil 
Co. as district distributor and has been suc- 
ceeded by Walter Henkel. Mr. Johnston came 
here early in 1931 with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Johnston, his father being manager 
of the elevator. Harry was ‘hired to take his 
father’s place, after the death of the latter in 
1932. Mr. Johnston, with his wife and little son, 
will move to Medora. 


Lodge (Monticello p. o.), TIll.—A trustee in 
bankruptey for John N. Dighton has been ap- 
pointed. He was co-signer of notes with W. 
H. England, the proceeds of which had been 
turned over to the Lodge-Galesville Grain Co., 
which operates an elevator here. Dighton, who 
was vice-pres. of the First National Bank of 
Monticello, and sec’y of the grain company, 
says the company owes him $30,000. Notes is- 
sued by other parties, he admitted, were ac- 
tually the debts of Roy Jones, associated with 
him in the grain company. These notes to- 
taled $10,000. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Al V. Booth & Co. have withdrawn from 
membership in the Board of Trade Clearing 
House. 

The rate of interest’ for advances on Bs/Is 


for March has been set by the directors of the 
Board of Trade at 5% per annum. 

Future trading on soybeans is being consid- 
ered by a special com’ite of the Board of Trade, 
a meeting of which was held recently. 

Frank E. Alstrin, a former member of Stein, 
Alstrin & Co., and a member of the Board of 
Trade since 1902, has been re-instated by the 
directors of the exchange. He was suspended 
in September, 1933. 

The Glidden Co. has appointed Frederick A. 
Wand, formerly in the soybean division of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., at Minneapolis, 
manager of its soybean purchasing division, 
with offices at 2670 Elston Ave., this city. Mr. 
Wand is well known to the trade of this and 
adjacent states. 


More Limestone .. . 
In Your Community, 


More Grain 
In Your Elevator! 


Write for 1935 Prices 


LEHIGH STONE CO. 


Box 67-A, Kankakee, Illinois 


Board of Trade memberships are selling at 
$4,600, which is a decline of $200 from the pre- 
vious sale. 


Sherman W. Edwards was found dead of au- 
tomobile exhaust fumes Mar. 7 in the garage 
at the rear of his home. He was associated 
with his father, Sherman T. Edwards, feed mill- 
ing engineer, in the distribution of dried milk 
products to the feed trade. 

Defeat of proposed amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was urged Mar. 7 in 
a scathing resolution addressed to all members 
of Congress by a special meeting of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n of industries handling ag- 
ricultural products or substitutes. 


John R. Mauff’s judgment for $10,000 against 
Arthur Cutten has been affirmed by the appel- 
late court. The litigation grew out of a mis- 
understanding between the two, Mr. Cutten 
supposing that Mr. Mauff was writing purely 
out of his own interest in defense of legiti- 
mate future trading, whereas it developed later 
that Mr. Mauff expected to be paid. 


The Grain Market Analysts Club monthly 
meeting has been changed to a Monday date, 
Mar. 18, at the usual place and time, 6 p. m., 
at the Board of Trade grill. Special interest 
attaches to this meeting, as the _ principal 
speaker of the evening will be Geo. E. Farrell, 
chief of the grain section of the A.A.A., who 
is expected to speak of the activities of the 
Administration. The dinner meeting will be 
open to the public. 


The Chicago Board of Trade Post No. 304 of 
the American Legion will hold its next party in 
Room 300, Board of Trade Bldg., on Mar. 30, 
and not on Mar. 16 as previously announced. 
Entry fee will be 25 cents, but members are 
requested not to bring sandwiches or cake. 
The Washington Birthday party was a great 
success. At the meeting held on Mar. 7, Paul 
G. Armstrong, the State Commander of the De- 
partment of Illinois, was the guest of honor. 


Soybeans will be included in Rules 230 and 
232 of the Board of Trade as amended on a 
vote of members to be taken Mar. 14, making 
the commission rate on soybeans the same as 
on wheat and corn. Hitherto soybeans have not 
been specified in the rules; but the volume of 
receipts promises to increase and country buy- 
ers need hedging facilities. At present coun- 
try dealers have to stand the risk of price fluc- 
tuation or contract with some soybean processor. 

Under the auspices of the Ass’n of Grain 
Commission Merchants, Chicago, an address 
was delivered in the Board of Trade Bldg. Mar. 


6 by Geo. Livingston, executive vice-pres. of 
the Millers National Federation and former 
chief of the Buro of Markets, on the “Causes 


and Effects of the Present Reduced Flour Con- 
sumption,” in which the facts were well stated 
and a program outlined to bring about greater 


consumption. At the conclusion B. W. Snow 
brot out the need for budgetary statistics to 
show the actual decrease in consumption. In 


the discussion following it appeared that much 
of the loss in bread consumption is due to con- 
sumers being more interested in buying a large 
loaf for little money rather than bread of qual- 
ity that appeals to the taste. 


The Floor Com’ite of the Board of Trade has 
asked a little more co-operation from the mem- 
bers on the floor in regard to personal conduct, 
saying: ‘‘We fully realize that due to the lack 
ef normal activity in the market the tendency 
has been to use your surplus energy in more 
or less harmless play. However, we are a 
semi-public institution and invite the general 
public thru our visitors’ gallery to view the ac- 
tivities on the exchange floor. We are subject 
to criticism from both the public and law- 
makers for any sort of fault, real or imaginary, 
they may find, and it therefore seems to us 
that in our struggle for existence more dignified 
conduct during trading hours would be a big 
help. The floor com’ite does not wish to use 
disciplinary measures and knows that they will 
not be necessary with reasonable co-operation.” 
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New members ofthe Board of Trade include 


Frank BEB. Pilley, Jr., of New York City, and 
William S. Clithero, of Chicago. Memberships 
transferred were: James T. Hamill, Lewis E. 


McAtee and Estate of Thomas G. Lee. 


INDIANA 


Rossville, Ind.—Gray’s Hatchery has complet- 
ed a new feed mill at this point. 

Carmel, Ind.—The Foster-Kendall Co. has in- 
stalled a vibrator for packing its bags of feed. 

Michigantown, Ind.—The Davis Grain Co. 
contemplates construction of a new office in the 
spring. 

Ellettsville, Ind.—The Ellettsville Milling Co.’s 
plant has been sold by Campbell & Weathers 
to Grover C. Shotts. 

Portland, Ind.—The Finch & Weisel Elvtr. 
has instailed a standard cleaner furnished by 
the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Howe, Ind.—We contemplate rodding the ele- 
vator for lightning protection this summer.—W. 


G. Sweitzer, Lima Elvtr. Co. 

Rossville, Ind.—J. A. Stephenson, of the Ste- 
phenson Grain Co., is building a new elevator 
here, to be operated as the Rossville Elvtr. Co. 


3erne, Ind.—The Berne Milling Co.’s plant has 
been acquired by Albert Sprunger, who, after 
making improvements, will buy grain and sell 
feed. 

North Judson, Ind.—Vanek Bros., proprietors 
of the Peoples Grain Elvtr., have completed the 
installation of their new Kelly Duplex Feed 
Mixer, one-ton capacity. 

Shipshewana, Ind.—A second floor is being 
built in the feed warehouse and grinding build- 
ing of the Wolfe Grain Co. to increase feed 
storage space.—E. A. Wolfe. 

Filmore, Ind.—Morris Campbell, former part- 
ner of his brother, Walter S. Campbell, grain 
and feed operator here and at Greencastle, Ind., 
died recently from pneumonia. 


Decatur, Ind.—The Central Soya Co., which 
started operation of its new soybean factory 
early in December, as reported previously, has 
installed another Sidney Crusher. 


Nora (Indianapolis p. o.), Ind.—The Nora 
Grain & Coal Co. plans installation of a half- 
ton feed mixer, auxiliary to its present feed 
mixing equipment, soon.—Myron E. Dawson, 
mer. 

Rochester,  Ind.—A Weightograph equipped 
15-ton Howe Truck Scale with 22-foot plat- 
form has been installed by the Wilson Grain & 
Coal Co. The company plans to rebuild its 
eorn cribs in the spring. 

Auburn, Ind.—The Walter 
proving its feed mill with one of the largest 
recent hammer mill installations in northern 
Indiana, consisting of a complete Kelly Duplex 
Hammer Mill, Model K, direct-connected with 
50-h.p. electric motor. 

Elwood, Ind.—John Higbee, 
Jay Grain Co. here, filed a report in superior 
court, Feb. 25, showing that dividends have 
been paid to creditors amounting to 85% of 
their claims. There are still some assets on 
hand for further distribution. 


Brookville, Ind.—John Weber, proprietor of 
the Weber Milling Co., whose feed mill burned 
last month, as reported in the Journals last 
number, expects to rebuild. At present the 
only repairs to be made will consist of reroof- 
ing the whole building and repairing the ice 
plant. 


Grain Co. is im- 


receiver for the 


INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 
The Farm. Warehouse Bill, known as H.B. 
205, has been signed by the Governor. 
The Indiana Senate passed S. B. 323 on Mar. 6. 
This bill, which provides that seeds and plants 
cannot be-sold or advertised for sale as ‘‘cer- 


tified’’ unless they have been approved by 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, met the approval of Indiana grain 


dealers, and is looked upon as a protection to 
both the grain dealers and the farmers. 


In spite of vigorous protests from grain and 
feed dealers, as well as most other business 
interests of the state, the Indiana legislature 
has passed, in modified form, H. B. 46, the Indi- 
ana NRA Bill, and the bill has gone to the 
Governor for final action. It is to be hoped 
that the Governor will have the good sense to 
protect the interests of the tax-paying citizens 
of the state by a veto of a form of legislaion 
which has worked national havoc. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—House Bill 405, which was 
reported favorably Feb. 19, in section 1 enacts 
“That all elevators, warehouses, flour, cereal 
and feed mills, in which grain is received, 
stored or handled shall be public warehouses,”’ 
and is obviously unconstitutional in failing to 
specify storage ‘for others.’’ A miller storing 
grain for his own account only, could by no 
stretch of the imagination be considered a pub- 
lic warehouseman, and any attempt to make 
him such is invalid. The bill provides for li- 
censing and bonding. Sec. 15 provides that 
the holder of the receipt shall be the loser when 
grain delivered to the elevator happens to be 
incumbered by mortgage or other lien. The 
penalty for staying in the grain business with- 
out complying with this unconstitutional act 
by applying for a license is $50 per day. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—HMach year the Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. helps 
one Indiana boy to determine his life work and 
to give him his start toward it by giving a 
scholarship award of $500, to be deposited with 
any Indiana college or university of the win- 
ner’s choice, having a course in commerce, 
business administration or a strong course in 
economies. After the tuition has been deduct- 
ed, the balance will be paid the winner in ten 
equal monthly installments. Any male senior 
in any Indiana high school or preparatory 
school is considered eligible for this year’s 
award if he is graduated in 1935. A question- 
naire for each pupil selected by the principal 
wili be sent to the high school in April. From 
the applicants one boy will be selected in each 
of the 10 districts. The successful candidate 
from each of these districts will be brot to 
Indianapolis, following the close of school, for 
a final examination conducted under the super- 
vision of the board of examiners. 


IOWA 


Sutherland, Ia.—The Sutherland Grain Co. 
has bot a cleaner and installed it in its ele- 
vator. 


Shipley, Ia.—The Shipley Grain Co. (farmers) 
has renewed articles of incorporation for 20 


years. 

Des Moines, Ia:, Mar. 8.—The State Senate 
adopted resolutions sharply criticizing the 
A.A.A. : 

Hamburg, JIa.—The Bentley Grain Co., of 


Watson, Mo., is building a frame iron clad ele- 
vator here. 


Bonaparte, Ia.—Clark Deer has bot the inter- 
est of his partner, E. M. Moore, in the local 
elevator and feed mill. 


Williams, Ia.—Leonard Beisner, former helper 
at the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, has been 
appointed manager, succeeding B. P. Greenfield. 


Walker, Ia.—An up-to-date feed mill and 
warehouse has been erected by Thomas H. Wi- 
ley, who has installed the latest grain handling 
and seed cleaning equipment. 


Bode, Ia.—The Davenport Elvtr. Co. has ap- 
pointed W. Wilderman manager of its local 
elevator, succeeding Andy M. Johnson, whose 
death in January was reported in the Journals 
Feb. 13 number. 


Colfax, Ia.—Lyle Schmitt has purchased the 
business of the Colfax Mill & Feed Co. from 
Harvey Peters, and is now in charge. Mr. 
Schmitt will continue to handle feeds of all 
kinds and do grinding. 


Sheldon, Ia.— Thieves crawled under the 
warehouse of the Nelson Flour & Feed Co. 
here, last month, and bored holes thru the 
floor up into sacks of flour, and in this manner 
stole about 35 pounds of flour. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Knoxville, Ia.—Waggoner & Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators: C. L. 
Pine, Helen E. Pine and Donald J. Wilson; to 
buy and sell at wholesale or retail, grain, feed, 
livestock, ete.,, and to engage in manufactur- 
ing. , 

George, Ia.—After managing the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here for 12 years, Gayle 
Snedecor has moved to Scranton, where he will 
have charge of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor. His wife and children will follow him at 
the close of the school year. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Asa Wilson had been 
granted $9.30 a week for 80 weeks, by an in- 
dustrial commission, on a claim that he had 
lost the vision of one eye at the Iowa Milling 
Co.’s plant, but State Commissioner Funk cut 
the award to 40 weeks.—A. T. 


Hubbard, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s of- 
fice was broken into recently by a burglar who 
took 32 cents, other valuables being locked up 
in a new vault. Entrance was gained by break- 
ing a lock on a feed room door. Frank Hos- 
kins is the manager.—Art Torkelson. 


West Bend, Ia.—The Davenport Elvtr. Co. 
during the third week of February purchased 
10,300 bus. of corn (grown on 800 acres of land 
in Emmett County), for which the elevator 
company paid $8,300, the largest check ever is- 
sued by the company to any one individual for 
corn. 


Clarion, Ia.—J. S. Stewart, who has been 
manager of the Farmers Hlvtr. Co.’s elevator 
at Scranton, Ia., for the past 15 years, has been 
appointed manager of the Clarion Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, succeeding Art Shilling- 
ton, manager for a number of years, who. re- 
signed recently. The change takes effeet Apr. 1. 


Algona, Ia.—Howard E. Geering, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been appointed assistant to his 
brother, William Geering, in the management 
of the W. M. Bell Co.’s office here. He is a 
graduate of the Marquette University Law 
School, but seems to think that the grain busi- 
ness is more attractive than the practice of 
law.—W. M. Bell Co., F. B. Bell, sec’y (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 


Scranton, Ia.—-Gayle Snedecor, manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at George, Ia., for 
the past 12 years, has been chosen to succeed 
J. S. Stewart, resigned, who has been mana- 
ger of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here 
for 15 years, and who has taken over the man- 
agement of the Farmers Elvtr. at Clarion, Ia. 
Mr. Snedecor’s family will move to this point 
after the close of the school year, as he has two 
children in school at George. 


Auburn, Ila.—Grain dealers of this county who 
have been selling corn to truckers from south- 
ern Jowa and Missouri have been getting bad 
checks from some of them in payment. : It is 
reported that a bad check for $109.56 was given 
to the Wernimont Bros. Grain Co., of this place, 
by Francis Jones, and one for $24.50 given to 
the same company by Hugh Summers. The 
Lytton Grain Co., of Lytton, in the same 
county, was given a check for $184.50 by D. M. 
Little, which check was also returned unpaid. 


KANSAS 


Ellis, Kan.—On Feb. 24 the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. sustained slight windstorm damage to 
its elevator. 


Russell, Kan.—The Russell Milling Co. 
tained damage to 
3 an ms Mars 1; 


Salina, Kan.—Recent members of the Salina 
Board of Trade include Warren Hart, local rep- 
resentative of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
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Delia, Kan.—M. Chamberlain, of Beverly, 
Kan., has sold his elevator here to Dougan & 
Son, of Silver Lake, Kan. 


Glen Elder, Kan.—B. Lynch and Paul Bailey 
sustained windstorm damage to their elevator 
“B” and stock therein on Mar. 3. 


Marysville, Kan.—The Derby Grain Co., of 
Topeka, Kan., has leased the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator here. Carl Andrews is manager. 


Bunker Hill, Kan.—It is reported that Pete 
Baird, manager of the Robinson Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator at this point, has been missing since 
Feb. 26. He is about 45 years of age and is 
married. 


Bennington, Kan.—The Bennington Farmers 
Elvtr. plans on installing a ball-bearing equipped 
head drive, driven by a totally-enclosed motor. 
New boot and head pulleys will also be equipped 
with anti-friction bearings. 


Olathe, Kan.—Mrs. Edna P. Gilpin, sister 
of the late DeForest Piazzek, wealthy grain 
man, who willed $5,000 of his $100,000 estate to 
his two horses, Nellie and Prince, is trying to 
break the will because she was left out of it. 


Wichita, Kan.—William J. Anderson, retired 
grain dealer, died at his home in this city Feb. 
15, at the age of 73 years. He came to Wichita 
30 years ago, and was known over the state as 
one of its leading grain dealers. He was at 
one time a candidate for county treasurer. 


Altoona, Kan.—The Lloyd Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator here opened on Feb. 11 under new mana- 
gers, William Hansen and Clint Reynolds, both 
of whom have been employed at the elevator 
for several years, while it was owned and man- 
aged by Oscar Lloyd, whose death was reported 
in the Jan. 23 Journals. As in the past, a spe- 
cialty will be made of feed grinding. 


Cheney, Kan.—The Friesen Grain Co. has 
been making some extensive improvements at 
its plant.. The top of the elevator has been 
remodeled, making it 12 feet higher than for- 
merly.. On the interior all conveyors, belts, 
pulleys, cups, ete., have been taken out and re- 
placed with new, and a suction cleaner for ex- 
tracting the dust from the grain has been in- 
stalled, thus reducing the hazard of dust ex- 
plosions. 


KENTUCKY 


Greensburg, Ky.—W. R. Myers and son, Fred 
Myers, of Columbia, Ky., have opened a mill 
here, doing business as the Myers Milling Co. 

Sturgis, Ky.—The Sturgis Elvtr. & Grain Co. 
is erecting a 50-barrel flour mill. Arthur Smith 
and Alvin McLeod are associated in the enter- 
prise. 

Stanford, Ky.—Two windows were broken by 
windstorm, on Mar. 4, in the plant of the 
Baughman Milling Co., and dust carriage was 
damaged. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Montgomery Feed & 
Supply Co. has filed amended articles of incor- 
poration, changing its name to Modern Appli- 
ance Corp. 

Somerset, Ky.—The Citizens Milling Co. is a 
new concern that will operate the flour and 
grain mill on the corner of Market and Maple 


streets. A line of feed will be carried also. 
Louisville, Ky.—Robert J. Blanford, 58 years 
of age, salesman for Henry Fruechtenicht, 


grain, hay and feed jobber, for more than 15 


years, died Feb. 16, after a two months’ ill- 
ness of heart trouble, complicated by diabetes. 
—A. W. W. 

Louisville, Ky.—A meeting of approximately 


30 millers from code region No. 4, comprising 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and southern Indiana, at the Brown 
Hotel Feb. 26, voted opposition to several ex- 
isting regulations affecting the flour milling in- 
dustry. The millers opposed the proposed 30- 
hour week and also the legislation extending 
the authority of the Sec’y of Agriculture with 
reference to activities involving the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. The millers 
also opposed a proposal to lengthen the 90-day 
provision of the present flour contract.— 
A. W. W. 


MARYLAND 


Annapolis, Md.—A 2% retail sales tax bill is 
before the General Assembly of Maryland. 
Benevola (Boonsboro p. o.), Md.—Kline Bros., 


Inc., have installed a diesel engine in their 
150-barrel flour mill here. 


Baltimore, Md.—Governor Nice has appointed 
Col. Harry C. Jones, well known to the trade 
of this market, having been engaged in the 
grain brokerage business here for twenty years, 
Maryland State Employment Commissioner. 


MICHIGAN 


Bloomingdale, Mich.—Additional machinery 
will be installed in the feed and grist mill of 
U. E. Rippey. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—The new retail store of 
A. K. Zinn & Co., grain and feed dealers, is 
now in full operation. 


Tecumseh, Mich.—On Jan. 16 the property of 
the William Hayden Milling Co. was slightly 
damaged by windstorm. 


Fennville, Mich.—Windstorm damaged the 
plant of the Fennville Farm Bureau Co-op. 
Ass’n some time in November. 


Scotts, Mich.—An overheated stove was the 
cause of a fire which damaged the stock of the 
White Bros. Sales Corp. on Feb. 14. 


Charlotte, Mich.—E. Post is local manager 
for the Minor Walton Bean Co., which now op- 
erates the elevator run by L. H. Shepherd 
Grain & Bean Co. prior to the death of Mr. 
Shepherd. O. R. Shupp has leased the feed 
mill from the Shepherd estate. 


Olivet, Mich.—We are installing a 43-h.p. 
four-cylinder Hercules Gasoline Engine to run 
our hammer mill. In a few months, when the 
electric lines come thru we plan to put in two 
small motors, one for the leg and one on a 
cleaner.—C. Heden, Farmers Grain & Fuel Co. 


Petoskey, Mich.—The Michigan Potato Grow- 
ers Exchange, of Cadillac, Mich., has leased the 
Petoskey Warehouse & Storage Co.’s building 
here, and in addition to its potato business the 
exchange will concentrate on grain, beans and 
cream. Custom grinding, cleaning and storage 
facilities will also be offered. 


Detroit, Mich.—The report that Milton Boyne 
will be superintendent of the 500,000-bu. elevator 
of the American Malting Co. now under con- 
struction here, and that Harry Northwood will 
be manager of the grain department, is in error. 
Frank B. Northwood, general manager of the 
American Malting Co., writes: ‘‘There is no 
Harry Northwood connected with this company 
and never has been, and the writer does not 
know Milton Boyne.” 


Beaverton, Mich.—Ronald Ross, owner and 
manager of the Beaverton Elvtr. Co., whose 
22,000-bu. elevator, bean warehouse, picking 
room and office burned last month, as reported 
in the Journals last number, has_ installed 
elevator legs, a cleaner and a motor, and will 
put in a sheller, in an undamaged concrete 
warehouse building some distance from the old 
plant, where he is temporarily conducting busi- 
ness. He expects to rebuild at an early date. 


Saginaw, Mich.—The Frutchey Bean Co.'s el- 
evator, of cribbed construction, was burned al- 
most to the ground, only the skeleton being 
left, at a few minutes before 9 a. m., Feb. 26; 
loss, estimated at $50,000, including 12 carloads 
of beans, valued at $20,000; alfalfa seed, $5,000, 
believed a total loss from fire, water and 
smoke, and the elevator itself, valued at $25,- 
000. Bales of wool, worth $10,000, piled in a 
storage room located a short distance from the 
elevator, were undamaged, as was also $15,000 
worth of alfalfa and clover seed in the same 
building. Employes of the company succeeded 
in removing all the office records, furniture and 
equipment, including adding machines, from 
the office. The fire is believed to have started 
in a furnace chimney. 
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Detroit, Mich.—The Creme-Tex Products has 
been formed by John J. Hopper to manufacture 
flour. 


Richmond (Lenox p. o.), Mich.—A stranger, 
known as Mr. Webber, came to town during the 
second week of February, presumably in quest 
of a farm. He found one to his liking, ordered 
lumber with which to repair buildings, bot a 
stove, posts, fencing, etc., paying each mer- 
chant with whom he dealt with a check that 
was larger than the purchase amount, receiv- 
ing in each instance cash in change. He bot 
coal and feed of the Richmond Feed & Grain 
Co., but as Mr. Miller, the manager of the 
latter company, was not willing to take a check 
and pay the difference, it was agreed that the 
goods should be sent to the farm c.o.d. When 
this was done, the purchaser was not at the 
farm. All the checks proved to be worthless, 
but before this was discovered the stranger had 
moved on to other fields. It later developed 
that the impostor had played the same game 
in the vicinity of Ann Arbor a few weeks before. 


MINNESOTA 


New Ulm, Minn.—The New Ulm Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. has added a complete line of farm 


machinery. . 
Red Wing, Minn.—Fred Seebach, Sr., a for- 


mer grain dealer here, died Feb. 25, at the 
age of 93 years. 
Argyle, Minn.—A smut treating machine has 


been installed recently by the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Elvtr. Co. 


Stephen, Minn.—Installation of a motor- 
driven smut treating machine has been made at 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. 

Kiester, Minn.—A new head drive recently in- 
stalled at the elevator of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is driven by a 50-h.p. enclosed motor. 

East Grand Forks, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. has added to its equipment an automatic 
seed treating machine, equipped with special 
legs. 


Kerkhoven, Minn.—A storage shed, to be 
used for the storage of feeds, is being erected 
between the old and new elevator sites by the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. here. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Hilltop Farm Feed Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $50,000; stated capi- 
tal, $10,000; incorporators: Albert Scriver, 
Frank Moore and Fred Moore. 

West Union, Minn.—John Nieters has sold his 
elevator and feed mill business here to the 
Monarch Elvtr. Co., of Minneapolis. A new 
dump scale will be installed. H. G. Wakefield 
is agent here for the Monarch Co. 

Angus, Minn.—Angus Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n, in- 
corporated; capital stock, $10,000; Earl W. John- 
ston, Matt Novak, Walter Stark (pres. of the 
old Angus Farmers Elvtr. Co.), Oscar A. Olson, 
Ellis H. Olson, Amel Stark and George Mauska; 
to operate grain elevators. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An office has been opened 
in this city by the Horace P. Chapman Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., from which hay will be offered 
to Minnesota and Wisconsin, the company spe- 
cializing in clover, timothy and alfalfa. O. B. 
Nelson, manager of the company’s hay depart- 
ment, will have charge of the local branch. 


Atwater, Minn.—Stockholders and officers of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. met recently to discuss 
the question of dissolving. A vote to place the 
business in a receivership carried, which deci- 
sion, however, will have no bearing, at least 
for some time, on the business activities of the 
concern. Business will be carried on as usual. 
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Roseau, Minn.—A new grain cleaner has been 
installed in the elevator of the Farmers Elvtr. 


Co. here. 

Duluth, Minn.—While on a recent vacation 
trip, H. J. Atwood, pres. of the Atwood-lLarson 
Co., this city, and pres. of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, was injured in an auto accident 


near Mesa, Ariz., and taken to a Phoenix hos- 


pital. At last report he was improving, the 
threatened danger of pneumonia having been 
averted. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—At the annual meeting, 


late in January, of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted honoring the memory of Frank R, Du- 
rant, chairman of the grain com’ite and mem- 
ber of the joint grain transportation com/’ite 
of the board during the early years of its ex- 
istence, whose death was reported in a recent 
number of the Journals. 

Marshall, Minn.—At the February meeting of 
the Western Grainmen’s Ass’n, held in this 
city on the 11th of the month, with -Pres. Iver 
Wollum in the chair, Knud Wefald, a member 
of the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, urged the passage of a bill, now before 
Congress, amending the United States Grain 
Standards Act. Otto A. Zimmerman, member 
ef the State Board of Grain Appeals at Minne- 
apolis, asked that resolutions be drafted op- 
posing the bill introduced in the Minnesota 
State Legislature that would abolish this board, 
and a motion was later passed instructing the 
legislative com’ite to draft a strong resolution 
to be sent to Senator Rockne, protesting the 
abolition of the State Board of Grain Appeals. 
A motion was carried by which the ass’n agreed 
to help defray the expenses of a representative 
to appear before the proper com’ite in Wash- 
ington, D. C., if a hearing on the amended 
U. S. Grain Standards Act, known as the 
Lembke-Shipstead Bill, is held, as hoped. An- 
other feature of the meeting was the discussion 
of soybeans. The sec’y was instructed to send 
a letter of sympathy and a floral tribute to the 
family of L. V. Dahl, Minneota, Minn., a char- 
ter- member of the ass’n, whose death was re- 
ported in the Journals last number. 


MISSOURI 


Webb City, Mo.—The elevator dump of the 
Ball & Gunning Milling Co. was slightly dam- 
aged by windstorm on Feb. 24. 

Russellville, Mo.—The Russellvile Farmers 
Shipping Ass’n has just completed installation 
of a motor-driven Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer. 

Carrollton, Mo.—P. D. Blake has completed 
his frame iron clad 10,000-bu. elevator here, re- 
ported in the Oct. 24 Journals as under con- 
struction. 

Villa Ridge, Mo.—H. A. Hahn & Son, pro- 
prietors of the Kartall Feed Store at Union, 
Mo., have leased the Villa Ridge Flour Mill and 
will manufacture flour and do custom grinding. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change recently joined with other markets, 
grain dealers ass’ns and interior grain handling 
points in a unified support of the federal truck- 
ing bill now before Congress. 

Auxvasse, Mo.—The grain elevator here 
which has been owned for several years by H. 
H. Schulze, has been sold to B. G. Gordon, who 
for the past year has operated a filling station 
three miles south of this point and engaged in 
the grain business by trucking corn into this 
section. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Recent announcement says 
the Jersey Cereal Co., of Cereal, Pa., has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of property 
in St. Joseph, and in July will open operations 
here in the manufacture of their products. 
Corn, bran and rice flakes are expected to be 
manufactured, 

Clinton, Mo.—Mail addressed to Stephen Mich- 
alicka, proprietor of the Clinton Milling Co., is 


returned by the post office marked ‘‘No such 
company known here.’ A press report last 


month stated that he had bot the F. M. B. Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill, had remodeled it, installed new 


machinery and was operating as the Clinton 
Milling Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.—It is reported that the City 


of St. Louis will ask the Federal Government 
for $120,000,000 to finance public-work projects 
under the President’s new work program. 
Among the most important of the projects this 


city has in view are additional port facilities, 
including a grain elevator at the municipal 
docks, $1,700,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Allhoff Bros, recently installed 


a Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer. 
St. Louis, Mo.—New members of the Mer- 
chants Exchange include the following: Paul 


FE. Lynch, of Ed Mangelsdorf & Bro. Seed Co.; 
Frank Sheppard, of Pike Grain Co.; A. C. Rob- 
inson, of Thomson-McKinnon, and Louis C. 
Abenbrink, of A & B Feed & Seed Store. The 
surplus of Class A memberships deposited with 
the sec’y’s office for sale is now exhausted. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Every cereal product of the 
Quaker Oats Co. will be manufactured in St. 
Joseph when machinery for making puffed 
wheat and rice recently installed is placed in 
operation. The additional machinery is being 
placed in the 11th and Atchison Sts. plant of 
the company. The equipment is part of that 
used by the company in its exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. The puffing machine has a ca- 
pacity of about 25,200 packages of cereal per 
day. It will be enclosed in a plate glass case 
so that the public may see its operation. Wheat 
or rice is subjected to 200 pounds of steam 
pressure, and cooked three minutes. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—House Bill No. 462 by 
Morris would license and regulate country grain 
elevators in cities of less than 75,000 popula- 
tion. A “rural grain warehouse’”’ is defined as 
one outside cities of 75,000 receiving grain for 
the account of the public for storage or trans- 
fer. Such warehouseman shall be bonded. The 
penalty for doing such public warehouse busi- 
ness without a license is $100 to $500 a day 
fine. The state warehouse commissioner will 
issue the license and collect fees. Nothing: in 
the bill, as introduced, makes it compulsory for 
a grain elevator operator to become a _ public 
warehouseman by storing grain for others. So 
long as he buys grain for his own account he 
will not be disturbed. Some concerns will ben- 
efit by the opportunity to use the law to issue 
warehouse receipts upon which to borrow from 
the banks, without resorting to the federal 
warehouse act. 


MONTANA 


Mont.—Windstorm damaged the roof 
Ass’n on 


Brady, 
of the elevator of the Equity Co-op. 
Dec. 22. 

Willow Creek, Mont.—Cargill Elvtrs., Inc., has 
bot the local elevator of the Montana Central 
Elvtr. Co. 

Missoula, Mont.—A 10-h.p. electric motor, a 
wheat separator and new feed rolls have been 
installed by the Carroll Feed & Fuel Co. 


Simms, Mont.—The local elevator of the Mon- 
tana Central Elvtr. Co., together with all equip- 
ment and fixtures, has been sold to Cargill 
Elvtrs., Inc. 

Great Falls, Mont.—-Payment in full to all 
ereditors of the Lake Grain Co., which operated 
an elevator at Dutton and also at Pendrovy, 
was assured recently by the referee in bank- 
ruptey, who signed an order authorizing the 
trustee in bankruptey for the grain company, 
W. C. Cameron, to pay creditors $6,990.50, or 25% 
of the amount due them, 75% having been paid 
them previously. Remaining assets of the Lake 
Grain Co. will now be turned over to Mr. Cam- 
eron, who is also trustee in bankruptey for the 
H. B. Lake Co., to apply on the indebtedness 
of the brokerage firm. Payment to creditors of 
the grain company was made possible prin- 
cipally thru the collection of outstanding ac- 
counts receivable, tho the sale of assets helped 
some. ‘ 


NEBRASKA 


Durant (Stromsberg p. 0.), Neb.—A. E. Pear- 
son, who has been manager of the Farmers 
Grain Co,’s elevator for several years, resigned 
recently. 

Stella (Houston p. o0.), Neb.—The Dannert 
Grain & Hay Co., of St. Joseph Mo., expects 
to erect a new elevator here in time to handle 
the new crop. 

Alvo, Neb.—George W. Curyea, a retired 
grain and lumber dealer formerly operating at 
this point, died at his home in Lineoln, Neb., 
last month, at the age of 81 years. 


Ashland, Neb.—Suit has been filed against the 
Farmers Union Co-op. Ass’n by Andrew Schlie- 
fert for $1,498.21, claimed to be due for 1,528 
bus. of corn stored in the former's elevator. 


Alliance, Neb.—The loss on George Neu- 
swanger’s warehouse, reported in the Journals 
last number as having been destroyed by fire 
last month, was estimated at approximately 
$22,000, 
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Scribner, Neb.—M. A, Hostrup, for 15 years 
past the manager of the Farmers Co-op. Mere. 


Co., has resigned and gone to California to 
live, and Henry F. Meyers is now managing 
the business, including also the Monitor Mills 
here. 


Big Springs, Neb.—Lee Gaskill has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator here, succeeding Allen Madison, mana- 
ger for the past two years, who recently re- 
signed to take a position with a construction 
company. 

Krider (Odell p. 0.), Neb.—Joseph Cacek, for 
years manager of the Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass’n’s elevator here, died recently from in- 
juries received about a week before when he 
was kicked in the abdomen by a horse. Mr. 
Cacek, who was 50 years of age, is survived 
by his widow and three children. 


NEVADA 


Reno, Nev.—The Riverside Mill Co.’s plant 
has been bot by the Riverside Grain Products 
Corp. from the Reno National Bank. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—Harry Vaughn, of C. M. Cox 
Co., is recuperating in Florida and is making 
progress toward improved health.—L. V. S. 


Dorchester, Mass.—Peter J. Barry, 58, widely 
known in the wholesale grain and hay trade 
of New England, where he served as travel- 
ing representative of wholesale houses for many 
years, died late in February. For 22 years he 
was associated in the hay and grain business 
with Representative Babcock, of East Milton. 
A heart attack caused his death.—L. V. S. 


Woburn, Mass.—Fire practically destroyed the 
grain elevator and plant of Cummings & Chute, 
Inc., in the heart of the business section here, 
just outside Boston, Mar. 5. Louis A. Chute, 
owner, estimated the loss at $25,000 or more, 
and said that it was covered by insurance... Re- 
construction will begin immediately. The same 
plant was burned 18 years ago. Police express 
the opinion that the fire was of incendiary 
origin, as 10 days previously, a bag full of oil- 
soaked rags was found ablaze, outside the 
building. The firm sells grain, feed, hay, flour 
and other commodities. The plant was a 
three and a half story wooden structure with 
a grain elevator rising 20 feet or more above 
the roof.—L. V. S. 


NEW JERSEY 


Stillwater, N. J.—Injuries sustained by Jo- 
seph Singleton McCord at his grist mill, when 
he was recently dragged into the flume by the 
machinery, proved fatal. 


~NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Chas. Schaefer & Son, Inc., 
is the new style of the former Chas. Schaefer 
& Son, which was established in 1888, and the 
firm’s address has been changed from 568 
Broadway, this city, to 304 Meserole St. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Damage to stock amounting 
to $5,000 and to the building amounting to $250 
was done by fire, on Feb. 8, in a shed of the 
Eastern States Milling Co. (also known as the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange), whose 
plant is located just outside this city. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER 


New York, N. Y.—The cash grain business of 
Faroll Bros. here is being handled by the Sea- 
board Western Grain Corp. 


Following a brief illness, Isaac A. Krulewitch, 
a pioneer grain broker and flour jobber, well 
known on the Produce Exchange for half a 
century, died at Sinai Hospital, Mar. 3, at the 
age of 72 years. 


The Commercial Molasses Corp. has been or- 
ganized and has acquired the business and prop- 
erties of the Molasses Products Corp. and the 
Dunbar Molasses Corp., which it succeeds, A. I. 
Kaplan and I. J. Seskis, who were officers in 
the two old companies, have joined the new 
organization. 


The Produce Exchange inaugurated trading 
in tobacco futures on Feb. 25. James C. Stone, 
former vice-chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, was appointed chairman of the tobacco 
trade advisory board, which consists of 12 mem- 
bers engaged in all branches of the tobacco 
industry, by Samuel Knighton, pres. of the 
Produce Exchange. On the same date the ex- 
change discontinued trading in securities. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


McKenzie, N. D.—The McKenzie local of the 
Farmers Union has recently organized an ele- 
vator company here. 

Delamare, N. D.—The Equity Elvtr. & Trad- 
ing Co. was one of several business places vis- 
ited by burglars recently. 

Hillsboro, N. D.—The Equity Elvtr. & Trad- 
ing Co. has completed the installation of a 
motor driven smut treating machine. 


Kelso, N. D.—An automatic seed treating ma- 
chine was recently aded to the equipment of 
the Equity Elvtr. & Trading Co. here. 

Tappen, N. D.—John H. Fisher, formerly /én- 
gaged in grain farming, has been appointed 
manager of the Equity Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. 


Flushing, N. D.—The Flushing elevator, which 
has been closed for many years, has been sold 
to the Sielstad Bros., who are moving it to 
their farm. 

Raleigh, N. D.—Mail addressed to the Raleigh 
Grain Co. is returned by the post office marked 
‘Mestroyed by fire. Will not be rebuilt.’”’ As 
reported in the Feb. 13 Journals, the company 
had been undecided whether or not to rebuild. 
The elevator burned in December. 


OHIO 


Bluffton, O.—The Bluffton Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a one-ton Sidney Kwik-Mix Feed Mixer. 

Greenfield, O.—The Greenfield Grain & Hay 
Co. recently added a new feed mixer and new 
sheller. 

Lisbon, O.—Law’s Feed Mill has added a 
Kelly Duplex Corn Cracker and Grader to its 
equipment. 

Pemberton, O.—J. W. Simmons, who operates 
an elevator here, has put in a new Sidney Spe- 
cial Feed Mixer. 

Osgood, O.—The roof of the elevator building 
owned by Andrew Alexander was damaged by 
wind on Jan. 17. 

Perrysburg, O.—The new flour mill of the 
Fetterman Milling Co. has been completed and 
is now in operation. 

Hamilton, O.—Fire reported as originating in 
an electric motor damaged the property of the 
Carr Milling Co. on Feb. 7. 


Rimer, O.—Some metal roofing was torn off 
the top of the elevator of A. H. Raabe, doing 
business as Raabe Bros., on Jan. 18. 


Woodsfield, O.—The Howell Milling Co. has 
installed a Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer, motor 
driven, one-ton capacity in its feed mill. 

Fostoria, O.—The Ohio Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. opened its new fertilizer plant on Mar. 
1, with Edward Rowland, of St. Louis, as man- 
ager. 

Lyndon, O.—The Lyndon Farmers Grain Co., 
W. E. Wright, manager and proprietor, is add- 
ing a new front to its building here, increased 
business necessitating larger office space: 

Columbus, O.—An amendment to Sec. 12910 
ef the general code of. Ohio has been introduced 
exempting anyone connected with a co-opera- 
tive ass’n from the penalties of that section 
imposed upon public officers who buy from any 
concern in which they may be interested, if the 
purchases from the ass’n are made on the open 
market. 


Millersville, 
owned by Hughes 


O.—The elevator here formerly 
Bros. has been bot by 
Charles Sugarman, of Cleveland, who has a 
chain of feed stores in that city. He has re- 
modeled and enlarged the local plant, and made 
it one of the most complete feed plants in the 
states The plant is under the management of 
Cc. H. Kortier, who has been identified with 
the grain and feed business for over 25 years, 
having formerly owned and operated a grain 
elevator at Bradner for over 20 years. 


—- 


Warning 


Wm. G. Price has been collecting money for 
subscriptions to the Grain Dealers Journal 
without authority from us and without report-— 
ing to us or sending us the money collected. 
If subscribers would make out checks payable 
to our order, traveling swindlers would hesi-— 
tate to endorse our name as forgery is a peni- 
tentiary offense. Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated, Charles S. Clark, Mer. 


Millersville, O.—A new plant has just been 
completed here, known as the Pennsylvania 
Elvtr. & Feed Mill. It has been under con- 
struction for the past three months. Ernest 
F. Netzel, of Fostoria, is manager. 


It is reported that the attorney-general of 
Ohio has ruled that all sales of feed, seeds, 
lime (for agricultural purposes) and fertilizer 
are exempt from the sales tax law, regardless 
of who sells and who buys these products. 


Bluffton, O.—The Bluffton Milling Co. held a 
formal opening of its new plant, including a 
small elevator, that replaces the fire loss of 
last June. on Feb. 26, altho the plant had been 
in operation for about three weeks. In the 
spring two large steel grain storage tanks are 
to be erected. 

Columbus, O.—The 56th annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n will 
be held in this city, on June 12 and 13, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, the banquet being held 
the night of June 12. Pres. Derby, of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, will be 
one of the speakers at the convention. 


Cincinnati, O.—Louis Dickmeier, pres. of the 
Dickmeier Bros. Co., grain and hay dealers of 
this city, died at his home here on Feb. 13, at 
the age of 76 years. The company of which he 
was pres. was founded by his father, the late 
Henry Dickmeier. Louis Dickmeier had been 
in the business for more than 50 years, and 
was widely known in the trade. He was a 
member of the Hay & Grain Exchange of this 
city. He is survived by his widow and a son. 
Fred Dickmeier, one of his two brothers, was 
associated with him in the business. 


OKLAHOMA 


Waukomis, Okla.—Windstorm slightly 
aged the elevator of V. L. Goltry recently. 

Hinton, Okla.—The elevator of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. burned on Feb. 19. The loss was 


dam- 


total. 

Meno, Okla.—The Meno Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
plans construction to double its elevator ca- 
pacity. 


El Reno. Okla.—Windstorm damaged the mill 
plant of the Canadian Mill & Elvtr. Co. on 
Jan. 15. 

Edmund, Okla.—A portion of the plant of the 
White Feed & Seed Co. has recently been re- 
modeled. 

Tyrone, Okla.—Mr. Compton is the new man- 
ager of the Wheat Pool elevator, replacing J. H. 
McDonald. 


Ralston, Okla.—On Mar. 3 the elevator of the’ 


Ponea City Milling Co., Inc., was damaged by 
windstorm. 

Drummond, Okla.—The Drummond Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. sustained slight windstorm damage 
to its property recently. 

Lahoma, Okla.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. has bot the two elevators formerly owned 
by the Enid Milling Co. 

Henryetta, Okla.—W. R. Stewart, of the 
Central Mill & Elvtr., is a candidate for coun- 
cilman in Ward No. 1, on the Republican ticket. 


Kingfisher, Okla.—Feedstuffs will be added to 
the side lines of the Kingfisher Co-op. Elvtr. 
Ass’n, which has been operating a feed grinder. 


Wheatland, Okla.—Wheatland Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $15,000; inecorpora- 
tors: lL. J. Ervin, Roy Tubbs and I. R. Hen- 
derson. 


Salt Fork, Okla.—The Salt Fork Co-op. Ass’n 
is the successor to the Salt Fork Wheat Grow- 
ers Ass’n. Homer Meece remains as manager 
of the elevator. 

Fairview, Okla.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Ass'n has purchased the Oklahoma Wheat Pool 
elevators at Voorhies, Rusk and this point. The 
head office is here. 


Garber, Okla.—George Applegate, manager of 
the Garber Mill & Elvtr., died recently in an 
Oklahoma City hospital, at the age of 41 years, 
after a long illness. 


Oilton, Okla.—A new clutch and a new 22- 
h.p. electric motor have been installed at the 
local branch of the Shannon Feed Co., whose 
headquarters are at Stillwater, Okla. 


Dover, Okla.—Excavation for the foundation 
for the new 50,000-bu. frame elevator for the 
Kiel-Dover Farmers Elvtr. Co. was started last 
month. The Star Engineering Co. has the con- 
tract for the new elevator, -which will be erect- 
ed on the site of the house that burned in De- 
cember. 
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Tonkawa, Okla.—The Oklahoma Wheat Pool 
elevators at Tonkawa, Kelly, Bodock, Sumpter 
and Three Sands have been sold to the Kay 
County Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n, with headquarters 
here. 

Waynoka, Okla.—The Waynoka Co-op. Elvtr. 
Ass’n has purchased the elevator and property 
of the Farmers National Grain Corp. here. J. 
lu. Davis is manager.—Waynoka Co-op. Elvtr. 
Ass'n. 

Muskogee, Okla.—Installation of a feed mixer 
and a corn sheller is contemplated by the Katy 
Flour & Feed Co., of which Felix H. Guin is 
manager. Power will be furnished by elec- 
tric motors. 

Cherokee, Okla.—A suit to recover money al- 
leged to have been lost during the sale of the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. to the Oklahoma Wheat 
Pool was dismissed recently. According to the 
evidence, a number of local farmers had a total 
of several thousand bus. of wheat in storage 
in the elevator at the time of the sale. During 
the time the wheat was in storage, the price 
declined. The farmers sued in order to recover 
the funds alleged to have been lost. The de- 
fendants, consisting of the board of directors of 
the old elevator company, showed copies of two 
letters which had been sent to all farmers hav- 
ing wheat in storage, notifying them of the 
sale and asking them to remove the wheat be- 
fore the sale took place. 


Hennessey, Okla.—The Farmers Elvtr. & Co- 
op. Ass’n has let the contract for the four-bin 
concrete addition to its elevator to Chalmers 
&.Borton and work was scheduled to begin 
Mar. 11. The new bins, which will have a 
capacity of approximately 106,000 bus., will be 
located about eight feet east of the main build- 
ing and will be of the same height, 106 feet, and 
will be on 21-inch concrete foundations. The 
walls will be six inches, re-inforced with steel. 
Equipment will include 18-inch belt conveyors 
and five-h.p. electrie motors. 


Nine elevators in northeastern Oklahoma have 
been purchased by the Kimbell Milling Co., of 
Ft. Worth, Tex., from the Arkoma Milling Co., 
of Ft. Smith, Ark., but the sale does not include 
the latter company’s plants at Ft. Smith, Ark., 
and at Muskogee, Okla. The elevators recently 
acquired by the Kimbell Co. are located at the 
following Oklahoma towns: Braggs, Gore, 
Hanna, Keota, Kinta, Corum, Quinton, Sallisaw 
and Stillwell. The storage capacity of the ele- 
vators average about 12,000 bus., and each one 
is equipped with a modern corn sheller. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Walla Walla, Wash.—One of the grain ware- 
houses at Wallula, Wash., has been bot by Mr. 
Collins, who will move it to this point and have 
it made into a storage house. 

Bellingham, Wash.—George W. Ford, who 
years ago was in the grain and flour business 
here, died Feb. 26, at a local hotel, at the age 
of 70 years. He had lived here 40 years. 

Dayton, Wash.—J. A. Hubbard [former man- 
ager of the Whetstone-Turner Warehouse Co. 
here] passed away on Oct. 20, 1934, after a lin- 


gering illness of a year’s duration.—W. Wil- 
son, ass’t mer. 
Toppenish, Wash.—A feed mill has been 


opened at this point by the Chisholm Grain & 
Feed Co., which handles tankage, oyster shells, 
salt, hay and seeds in addition to a full line 
of commercial feeds. 


Seattle, Wash.—James McCormack, manager 
of the Seattle Grain Exchange, has the sympa- 
thy of the trade in the recent death of his wife, 
which occurred at Providence Hospital, Feb. 17, 
after several weeks’ illness. 


Salem, Ore.—The Oregon Legislature recently 
passed a bill providing that whenever 75% of 
producers agree to market their products thru 
a co-operative organization then it is compul- 
sory on the part of the remaining 25% to do 
likewise. Doubts of the constitutionality of the 
measure have been expressed. 

Sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, a bill has been introduced in the 
legislatures of Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
providing that the heads of the departments of 
agriculture of these three states, together with 
at least one grain warehouseman from each 
state, constitute an interstate com’ite which 
shall meet for the purpose of bringing about 
uniform codification of the public grain ware- 
house laws of these states, making its recom- 
mendations to the legislative sessions in 1937. 
In the Oregon Legislature the bill is known as 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 14. 
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Wash.—Suit is reported to have 
in Superior Court by the Sprague 
Grain Growers, Inc., against the Union Ware- 
house Co., a corporation, and several parties in 
partnership, for possession of State Warehouse 
No. 296 and Warehouse No. 704. 

Portland, Ore.—At a recent 
North Pacific Millers Ass’n here, with W. C. 
Theda, pres., acting as chairman, several 
speakers stated that export trade in wheat 
must be stimulated if mills of this section are 
to operate near capacity. Domestic markets 
alone will not absorb the Pacific Northwest’s 
wheat.—F. K. H. 

Seattle, Wash.—H. B. 2387, the tax measure, 
classifies all feed sales as wholesale but keeps 
the wholesale rate of tax at % of 1%, the 
same as the former retail rate. Certain groups 
headed by chain stores are trying to prevent 
lowering of the wholesale rate by eliminating 


Sprague, 
been filed 


meeting of the 


retail groups entirely from taxation. ih ateWenl 
trying to get the %% on wholesale (our busi- 


of 1%. I want all dealers 
the commission and the 
reduction. Please wire or phone representa- 
tives (not senators as yet) to urge retention 
substantially present business tax rates as out- 
lined tax commission letter to Chairman Yan- 
tis. Wholesale and manufacturing rate should 
be reduced as therein suggested and present 


ness) reduced to 4 
to help in supporting 


retail rate retained.—Floyd Oles, manager, 
Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charleroi, Pa.—The Western Flour Co. has 
installed a large Kelly Duplex Corn Cracker 
and Grader in its feed mill. 
Zionsville ( r. d. 1), Pa.—The mill and feed 
business formerly operated by O. S. Stahl has 


been taken over by E. G. Stahl. 

Pa.—D. A. Foulk & Son have 
installation of a Keily Duplex 
and Feeder ahead of their 


Cochranton, 
completed the 
Ear Corn Crusher 
hammer mill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


D.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
smut treating machine driven 


Colman, S. 
has installed a 
by a motor. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—Farmers Grain & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $30,000; incorpo- 
rators: O. M. Tiffany and George Ernst. 

Bowdle, S. D.—The Bowdle Flour Mill, which 
has been closed temporarily to allow installa- 
tion of new machinery, opened again Mar. 5. 


SOUTHEAST 


Jennings), 
recently 


NG 
been 


Union Grove (new name for 
—Union Grove Milling Co. has 
incorporated, 

Greenwood, S. C.—The final meeting of cred- 
itors of the Durst Andrews Co., bankrupt, will 
be held in the office of the referee in Anderson, 
S.C: on Mar, 21, 1935; 


Newberry, S. C.—The plant of the Newberry 
Feed & Milling Co. is now being operated by 
L. C. Fulmer and J. F. Hawkins, as the New- 
berry Milling & Distributing Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Carter Grain Co., the 
incorporation of which was reported in a recent 
number of the Journals, is the successor to 
the Malony-Carter Co. and is a dealer in grain, 
feed and hay and a manufacturer of dairy, 
poultry, horse and mule feed. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn.—Lemuel A. Tanksley, mana- 
ger of the Acme Feed & Grain Co. for 30 
years, died at his home here on Mar. 2, after 
a month’s illness, at the age of 76 years. 

Newport, Tenn.—The Farmers Co-op. Milling 
Co. has taken over the plant of the Newport 
Mill Co., which has not been operated for three 
years and has been tied up in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Farmers and business men in this 
section own stock in the company. The plant 
has a capacity of 1,200 bus. of wheat a day, 
700 bus. of meal and 15 tons of hay. The first 
delivery of flour and meal was made Feb. 19. 


TEXAS 


Stratford, Tex.—The Patton elevator has been 
bot by W. A. and A. C. Teter. 


Olton, Tex.—Lon Tanner started operation 
of his new flour mill here last month. 


Darrouzett, Tex.—L. C. Gray, of Higgins, has 
purchased the elevator here of W. A. and A. C, 
Teter. 

Higgins, 
Ine., have 
vator here. 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—One of the candidates for 
eity councilman is W. LL. Goodwin, head of 
the weighing department of the Ft. Worth Cot- 
ton & Grain Exchange. 

Sherman, Tex.—It is reported that W. P. 
Duff, of this city, is looking for a good loca- 
tion, in a wheat producing section of this state, 
in which to erect a flour mill of 150 barrels’ 
capacity. 

Galveston, Tex.—The Texas Star Flour Mills 
is installing pneumatic machinery for unloading 


Tex.—The Higgins Wheat Growers, 
bot the Oklahoma Wheat Pool ele- 


bulk grain from vessels into its elevator, which 


is operated by eleecrticity and moves the grain 
by suction. Its capacity is from 6,000 to 12,000 
bus. per hour. 


UTAH 


Logan, Utah.—The Thatcher Milling & Elvtr. 
Co.’s 250-barrel flour mill here has been bot 
by J. K. Richardson, formerly of Stratford, 
Tex., who will start operations in July or 
earlier. 

Ogden, Utah.—A reward of $100 for informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of David W. 
Farrell, grain dealer of this city, last heard 
from in Seattle, Wash., was posted with the 
police of Seattle, on Feb. 25, by his brother 
Parley J. Farrell, who believes that the miss- 
ing man is either a victim of amnesia or has 
met with foul play. He was supposed to have 
been in Seattle on business at the time of his 
disappearance. 


WISCONSIN 


Strum, Wis.—The Strum Co-op. Elvtr. Co. is 
installing an electrically operated feed mill. 

Red Granite, Wis.—F. C. Johnson has added 
a Kelly Duplex Corn Cracker head to his feed 
mill equipment. 


Antigo, Wis.—Harly this spring Jacob Hunter 
will erect an addition to his plant, that of the 
Antigo Flour & Feed Co. 


Loyal, Wis.—J. H. Etta & Son’s 
has been bot by Bernard Zuege and August 
Witt, who are now operating it. 

Hortonville, Wis.—A building is being remod- 
eled here by the Grange Co-op. Ass’n for the 
installation of feed mill equipment. 

3alsam Lake, Wis.—Ridler’s Mill on Apple 
River, near here, opened late in February, 
replacing a former mill that burned. 

Forest Junction, Wis.—Krueger Bros. 
completed the installation of a large 
Kelly Duplex Corn Cracker and Grader. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Calliari Bros., an old, estab- 
lished company, has been incorporated; capital 
stock, 500 shares of common, no par value; 
incorporators: J. and A. Calliari and J. L. Four- 
nier; to buy and sell grain, feed and hay. 


Fort Worth 


The Fastest Growing Grain 
Market in the Southwest is the 
logical market for your grain. 


elevator here 


have 
sized 


Try any of these Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange Members: 


James E. Bennett & Co. 


Grains, Stocks, Provisions 


Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. 


Domestic and Export Graiss, Field Seeds 


The Ft. Worth Elv. & Whsg. Co. 


Federally Licewsed Storage, Consignments 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—On Mar. 4 a dezen organ- 
ized electricians and carpenters in the plant 
of the Charles A. Krause Milling Co. here, 
joined the strike, reported in the Journals last 
number, of the mill employes, completely shut- 
ting down the plant, it was reported. It is said 
the plant will remain closed indefinitely. 


From Abroad 


Ottawa, Ont.—The bill appropriating $90,- 
000,000 for farm loans was passed thru com’ite 
stage Mar. 1 and now stands for third reading 
in the House of Commons. 


France on Feb. 26 issued export permits 
for an additional 500, 000 bus of wheat. Diffi- 
culties are piling up in getting rid of the sur- 
plus accumulated thru unwise tampering by 
the government with marketing. 


The total wheat crop for Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Australia, Chile, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa is placed at 454,000,000 
bus; compared with 531,000,000 bus in 1933-34 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The grain elevator of the Port Commis- 
sion at Cape Town, South Africa, recently 
loaded five ships with 42,988 tons of corn for 
Canada. In bulk 41,591 tons was handled in 
35 hours and 9 minutes or at the rate of 1,188 
tons per hour. 


The Feb. 1 surplus of wheat available for 
export or carryover in principal exporting coun- 
tries, including Danubian countries, together 
with United Kingdom port stocks and quantities 
afloat, is indicated to be at least 265,000,000 
bus less than last year—U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. 


The estimates of winter wheat acreage in 
the 15 countries, not including Russia, for which 
reports are available, total 134,596,000 acres, an 
increase of 2.3 per cent over the 131,600,000 
acres reported last year when these countries 
represented over 60 per cent of the estimated 
Northern hemisphere wheat acreage, excluding 
Russia and China. India and Canada are the 
only countries thus far reporting a decrease.— 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Countries which last year produced about 
70 per cent of the total world crop have a com- 
bined harvest of 96,699,000 bus of flaxseed in 
1934-35 compared with 83,072,000 bus for the 
same countries in 1933-34. These figures in- 
clude the new Argentine crop, the increase in 
which accounts for most of the gain in total. 
Argentina is the world’s largest producer and 
shipper of flaxseed. Production in that coun- 
try this season is now placed at 72,043,000 bus as 
against the small outturn of 56,690,000 bushels 
harvested last season and the average of 67,240,- 
000 bus for the period 1930-1934. 

in 


a ee 
30oks Received 


DISTRIBUTION of grain and grain products 
from the Chicago market has been studied by 
Edward A. Duddy and David A. Revzan of the 
University of Chicago, who have written two 
articles for the University’s journal of business, 
the first of which has already been published as 
a 32-page reprint. Lake and rail shipments, 
domestic and export, are analyzed in the mi- 
nutest detail—The University of Chicago 
Press. 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD, 1935 edi- 
tion, compiled by Adolph Kempner, published 
and made available to the trade by Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp., Chicago, is an outline map of the 
world showing the 1934 production of wheat, 
compared with the 5-year average in every 
country. Tables in the margins give imports of 
wheat flour by various countries, exports of 
wheat for 10 years by United States, Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina, U. S. flour disap- 
pearance per capita, wheat yields in various 
countries, U. S. and world wheat carryovers, 
sowing and harvesting periods in wheat produc- 
ing countries, and the range of cash contract 
Wheat at Chicago. 
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Nashville, Tenn.—Conite Engineering & 
Sales Co. has been appointed by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. to represent them in Tennessee, and 
parts of Kentucky and Alabama. 


Chicago, Ill—Geo. R. Basler, who served 
with the Jas. Stewart Corptn. for 22 years as 
designing engineer and purchasing agent, is now 
with the Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co,’ as 
supervisor of sales. 


Ft. William, Ont—In a recent address 
C. D. Howe, confirmed the formation of the 
Simon-Howe, Ltd., syndicate for the yurpose of 
elevator construction in Argentina. The other 
principals are the Henry Simon, Ltd., of Eng- 
land. 


Detroit, Mich-Fred C. Thompson, vice- 
pres. and general manager of Morse Chain Co., 
died Mar. 6. Mr. Thompson was identified with 
the automotive industry for 32 years, and many 
of the inventions he conceived since then are 
now being used in automotive manufacture. He 
joined the Morse Chain Co. in 1914 as Detroit 
manager, and during the last five years was its 
vice-pres. Previously he was associated with 
. the Westinghouse Electric Co., where he started 
his career as a draftsman, the Pope-Toledo Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. and the Buda Co. 


Hamilton, Ont—We have begun to install 
20-ton motor truck scales for the weighing of 
grain in Canada. This movement has not been 
extensive yet, but no doubt will show steady 
increase if conditions in the grain trade im- 
prove. We have always found the grain trade 
ready to accept and make changes wherever 
they have been shown an advantage in handling 
facilities can be made. They have been most 
progressive in installing new equipment in_ the 
past, and we do not believe that there will be 
any change. We are looking for an increased 
volume of business this year, as things point to 
a betterment of this trade, and sincerely hope 
that it will come, meaning as it does, greater 
prosperity for, everyone—Gurney Scale Co., 
Ltd—J. E. Morden. 


The NRA act was held unconstitutional 
Mar. 6 by Judge Borah of the federal district 
court at New Orleans, in refusing the gov- 
ernment an injunction restraining the Ham- 
mond Box Co. from violating the wages and 
hours provisions of the code. 


In resigning their offices the six members 
of divisional code authority No. 12 of Mary- 
land declared to the national coal code au- 
thority that “It does seem to us that we can 
no longer serve the men who elected us to 
our offices in the code authority, for as we 
have set forth there is not one bit of evidence 
that the compliance with the code can be 
enforced or that there will be an attempt to 
enforce it. It is unethical for us to receive 
dues from our constituents when we cannot 
do anything in return.” 


Electric Eye Controls Grain 
Movement 


In a cereal mill at Portland, Ore., coning 
of cereal as a hopper fills breaks the electric 
eye circuit, simultaneously shutting off the flow 
of cereal into the hopper and releasing a me- 
chanical latch connecting the movable hopper 
to a constant running cable which carries the 
hopper ten feet a minute to the unloading point. 

As soon as the edge of the loaded hopper 
passes a certain focus of the electric eye, a 
mechanical latch on the cable is released, the 
hopper stops, the unloading gate at the base of 
the hopper is opened and the cereal flows out. 

Again the electric eye, its vision circuit com- 
pleted by the automatic spring closing of the 
hopper gate, releases the emptied hopper-car, 
a mechanical latch hooks the car to the cable, 
and the process is completed. Trains of hop- 
per cars run automatically all day on this in- 
genious circuit—F. K. H. 


Sidney Improves Corn Cracker 


Taking another step forward in its constant 
efforts to improve its line of machinery for 
grain elevators and feed mills, the Sidney Grain 
Machinery Co. has developed a new cutting 
plate in its corn cracker and grader. The new 
plate increases the capacity of the standard 
machine so that it will crack and grade from 
2,000 to 4,000 lbs. of corn per hour, compared 
with a previous range from 1,500 to 2,500 Ibs. 

The new plates, one of which is mounted in a 
stationary position, the other revolving, are 
similar to those of an attrition mill, except that 
rows of teeth on the revolving plate pass along 
grooves between the rows of teeth on the sta- 
tionary plate. The teeth in the outside rows of 
each plate are spaced farther apart than those 
on the inside rows. This arrangement causes a 
gradual reduction of the corn, with the entire 
plate working, and increases the capacity of the 
machine. The arrangement of the teeth on the 
plates makes them self-sharpening, and the 
plates are readily adjusted to crack corn either 
coarse or fine. 

The new cracker head is heavily built with all 
shafts turning on heavy duty ball bearings. 
Even the adjusting mechanism is mounted on 
ball bearings. 

The grader on the machine makes three sepa- 
rations of cracked corn, and another separation 
of meal. An aspirator removes chaff and hulls 
as the cracked corn is graded, and assures a 
clean, attractive product. 

“A Bigger and Better Corn Cracker,” was 
the slogan on which the new machine was built. 
More about it can be learned from the Sidney 
Grain Machinery Co. 


The proposed amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act are opposed by the 
Chicago Ass’n of Commerce in a statement 
just issued, declaring that virtually every 
commodity of agricultural origin or com- 
modities of other origin that compete with 
agricultural products, would be put under the 
control of a political appointee. 


Improved Corn Cracker and Grader 
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Canadian Government to 
Dominate Wheat 
Trade 


Prime minister R. B, Bennett has placed on 
the order paper of the House of Commons a 
resolution under which a Canadian grain board 
may be established. 


Under the resolution the new board would 
have power to “purchase, receive and take de- 
livery of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax seed, 
or any one or more of such grains, and to set 
up the necessary personnel.” 

Hitherto the government has been buying 
wheat only with capital supplied by the banks 
guaranteed by the government. The govern- 
ment has accumulated most of the 241,051,083 
bus. of wheat in the Canadian visible supply, on 
which the carrying charges are burdensome. 
The holding policy thus far has failed to raise 
the price of wheat or to stimulate exports. The 
number of bushels held and the loss suffered 
by the government in the operation have never 
been divulged. W. R. Motherwell, former 
minister of agriculture, has asked for a state- 
ment of what the country has at stake but the 
information has been refused. 

Export clearances of Canadian wheat have 
been 73,782,000 bus., from the commencement 
of the crop year to Feb. 22; against 97,977,000 
bus. during the preceding like period of 1933-34. 
From Argentina the export clearances have 
been 107,000,000 bus., against 66,000,000 bus. 
during the like period of 1933-34. 

The Canadian visible was 241,051,083, Feb. 22, 
against 230,128,537 bus. for the corresponding 
date in 1934. 

_ The Dominion Government Bureau of Statis- 
tics states that: “As far as Canadian wheat 
trade is concerned, the wheat situation will 
reach its critical stage early in May. Navigation 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence channel will 
open at that time and Canada will be able to 
compete more readily in European markets. The 
full force of Southern hemisphere exports will 
then be relaxed and consequently, the pressure 
of unsold wheat on the Liverpool market will 
be slackened.” 

Although no announcement has been made 
of the intentions of the government it is sup- 
posed that the formation of a grain board 
marks a change in the policy from buying the 
futures at an expense of over $2,000,000 per 
month to a taking over of the cash wheat 
during May, to be sold in the world’s markets 
competitively, probably at a loss to the govern- 
ment. In the past the McFarland operations 
have been based on the theory that the home 
market could be supported, and the wheat so 
accumulated be sold without loss. Experience 
has proved otherwise. 

It remains to be seen whether the Canadian 
government will go as far as did Argentina, 
which recouped its losses on grain exported by 
manipulating the foreign exchange market. 


Wheat Price Situation 


Ordinarily wheat prices follow a downward 
trend during February and March. In years 
following small wheat crops, however, prices 
tend to fluctuate within narrow limits during 
this period. Since 1890, there have been 12 years 
of relatively small crops. In 10 of these 12 
years, the March top prices were around 2 cents 
under to 2 cents over the February top. The 
exceptions were in 1917, when prices advanced 
21 cents from February to March; and in 1925, 
when they declined about 5 cents. ; 

Wheat prices during the next four months 
will depend largely upon the condition of the 
growing wheat crop. Recent reports from the 
Southwest indicate extensive damage to the 
growing crop. While these reports will tend 
to bolster the market during the next few weeks, 
the main effect will not come until April or 
May, when the damage can be determined more 
definitely—Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
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Greeley, Colo—J. W. Smith has engaged 
in the seed business. 


Salina, Cal.—Ervile Fry has engaged in 
business as the Fry Seed Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—Henry Wilson, Sr., of 
the McCarty Seed Co., died recently aged 63. 

Spencer, Ia—B. E. Stukas has engaged in 
the seed business as the Clay County Seed Co. 

Thief River Falls, Minn.—A seed and feed 
store has been opened here by G. H. Winter of 
Hopkins. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The T. Lee Adams 
Seed Co. has leased a 3-story building for ware- 
housing and seed cleaning. 

West Salem, Ore—-A seed warehouse will 
be built here by Ivan Stewart and operated un- 
der the name of Stewart & Co. 

Stoughton, Wis.—A complete line of seeds 
is to be handled by H. Norris Klongland at his 
plant, just opened as the City Feed Mill. 

Campbellsville, Ky.—W. G. Burdette has 
leased quarters in which to conduct a seed busi- 
ness in addition to his regular coal business. 

Battle Creek, Ia—A seed store has been 
opened here in charge of Mrs. W. W. Linebar- 
ger, with seeds supplied by Chas. Parsons of 
Carroll. 

Jacksonville, Fla—E,. A. Martin died Feb. 
7. He was the first vice-president of the South- 
ern Seedsmen’s Ass’n. Two sons, Edgar and 
Richard, survive him. 

Owosso, Mich.—H. C. King & Sons, Bat- 
tle Creek seedsmen, have appointed Fred Cor- 
nair, operator of the Brick Elevator, warehouser 
and distributor for this section of Michigan. 

Mt. Vernon, Wash.—The Zeb Seed Co. 
discontinued its warehouse here Mar. 1, local 
manager M. M. Frazier, who came from Mos- 
cow, Ida., two years ago, remaining in the city. 

Topeka, Kan.—Inferior sorghum _ seed 
amounting to thousands of pounds shipped into 
the state has been seized by inspectors of the 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, 
FARINA, ILL, 

Red Top—carloads or less, 

GIBSON CITY, ILL. 

Noble Bros.,, wholesale field seeds. 
PAULDING, O. 

Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
Corneli Seed Co., field and garden seeds. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux City Seed Co., seed merchants. 


FIELD SEEDS 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 


Truck Service from the following warehouses: 
Sioux City- - - Iowa 
Sioux Falls - So. Dak. 
Nebr. 
Iowa 
Mont. 
Iowa 
Minn. 
Minn. 


Samples Furnished On Request 


Crabbs, timothy. 


Ging & Co., 


Norfolk - - 
Carroll - - 
Billings - - 
Algona - - 
Fairmont - - 
Albert Lea - - - - - 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture, according 
to Sec’y J. C. Mohler. 


Worthington, Minn.—The Worthington 
Seed Co. is overhauling, remodeling and enlarg- 
ing its plant. L. H. Clough, manager for the 
past two years, has been succeeded by W. B. 
Martin, from Wabasha, treas. of the J. G. Dill 
Cor 

Sales of forage seeds this spring will aver- 
age about 6 per cent less than in 1934, on the 
basis of reports from 2,100 retail dealers to the 
Department of Agriculture. High price, because 
of seed shortage is given as the principal rea- 
son. 


Eminence, Ky.—F. Carl Giltner, 57 years 
old, a member of the livestock exporting firm 
of Giltner Bros., died Feb. 25, after a year’s ill- 
ness, of Bright’s disease. Mr. Giltner was also 
an authority on Korean lespedeza seed and one 
of the first growers of this seed in the state.— 
JN AY. WAY 

Moro, Ore.—The first lot of bunch grass 
grown under cultivation for the seed has been 
harvested at the Sherman branch experiment sta- 
tion. The poa brachyglossa is a native grass 
naturally adapted to dry land conditions, fur- 
nishing excellent fall and winter grazing. It is 
a heavy seed producer, starts early in the spring, 
and makes a heavy growth under the dry condi- 
tions of the region—F. K. H. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Market Gardeners 
Seed Co. is charged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with misstating the number of noxious 
seeds in lots of seed sold to retailers in Ken- 
tucky. In other instances the company is al- 
leged to have indicated on its tags that the 
percentage germination of its seeds was dif- 
ferent from and larger than the actual percent- 
age germination. The company will be given a 
hearing Mar. 29. 


Lafayette, Ind— While northern grown 
seed oats of an old standard variety are being of- 
fered as a new variety in Indiana this spring at 
prices from two to three times that of home 
grown seed, it is pointed out that tests conduct- 
ed at Purdue University have revealed that 
altho these oats are attractive in appearance and 
of high test weight they have been found to 
yield from four to seven bushels less per acre 
than well adapted Indiana varieties. 


Lafayette, Ind—Persons selling seed by 
canvassing are warned by Dr. H. R. Kraybill, 
Indiana State Seed Commissioner, Purdue Uni- 
versity, to make sure that all the seed they sell 
or deliver is properly tagged with Indiana state 
seed. tags, in order to comply with the Indiana 
state seed law. Failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the seed law may subject the seed 
peddler or truck driver to prosecution. Re- 
cently a truck driver, who delivered untagged 
seed was compelled to pay a fine and court 
costs. 


This spring when many farmers will have 
to plant oats shipped in from states to the 
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north—where the days are longer during the 
growing season, it will pay to sow oats as early 
as possible and practical to prepare a satisfac- 
tory seed bed. The disadvantage of unadapted 
seed may be offset to some extent by getting 
seed into the ground as early as good’ judg- 
ment allows. This will give the benefit of 
growth under the cooler weather of early spring. 
The greatest danger to oats from weather usu- 
ally comes from hot weather as they approach 
maturity. They seldom are damaged by light 
frost or even severe freezes after the seed is 
sown.—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Evansville, Ind—In February the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture announced that shippers 
of Indiana laredo soybean seed were subject 
to prosecution for misbranding the seed as “La- 
redo.” The difference between the Southern la- 
redo and the Indiana laredo is in the longer 
growing season of the Southern variety. A rev- 
ocation of the ruling that shippers of Indiana 
laredo were subject to prosecution is said ta 
have been issued upon the complaint of Dean 
John Skinner, head of the extension service 
of Purdue University, greatly to the gratifica- 
tion of Chas. Zimmerman, pres. of the South- 
western Indiana Soybean Growers Ass’n, who 
received news of the revocation by ’phone Mar. 
1. At the time the ruling was made public, more 
than 60,000 tons of the product had been shipped 
into the Southern market and approximately 30,- 
000- tons remained in storage here with orders 
piling up daily. When the ruling was announced 
there were rumblings of suits being filed against 
dealers and producers here to recover the pur- 
chase price and freight charges.—C. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
All Field and Grass Seeds 
Mail Samples 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 


Wholesale Field and Garden Seeds 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CORNEU 
KEYSTONE 


[etzane] 


CLEANED 
TESTED 


SEEDS 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


NOBLE BROTHERS 
Wholesale Field Seeds 


GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 


Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy 
SOY BEANS 


THE ACKERMAN COMPANY 


High Grade Ohio Grown Clovers 
Alsike and Soybeans 


LIMA, OHIO 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 


STOLLER’S SEED HOUSE 


Wholesale Field Seeds 
PAULDING, OHIO 
Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy 
Sweet Clovers and Soy Beans 


FOSTER-KENDALL CO. 


Wholesale Field Seeds 


CARMEL, IND. 


Red Clover — Alfalfa 
Alsike — Soy Beans 
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Seed Treatment More 
Necessary in 1935 


Dr. R. J. Haskell, extension plant pathologist 
of the Department of Agriculture, points out 
that the danger of spreading smuts and other 
plant diseases which travel on the grain has 
never been greater. Whether the seed is from 
federal or commercial supplies, treatment is rec- 
ommended either at the point of delivery to the 
farmer or on the farm. Seed treatment has 
been a standard practice in many communities 
for years, but is recommended this year for-all 
oats, spring wheat, barley and grain sorghum 
seed. Supplies are short. If seed is treated, 
the rate of seeding may be somewhat lighter. 

Farmers have their choice of three chemicals 
for treating seed—copper carbonate for wheat, 
formaldehyde for spring wheat, oats and barley, 
or new improved Ceresan for both spring and 
winter wheat, oats and barley. Improved Cere- 
san, which is a new dust disinfectant, has sev- 
eral advantages over the other treatments. These 
different seed treatments are described in a new 
leaflet, U. S. Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 219 entitled “Treat Seed 
Grain.” 


Hegari Seed Misrepresented 


Warning of the sale of Hegari seed under an 
Atlas sorgo label has been issued by Sarah E. 
Cohen, Nebraska state seed analyst, who says: 

“This situation will prove very serious later 
if not checked. Regular inspectors of the de- 
partment of agriculture have been instructed to 
visit all places of business handling seeds and 
to stop sales on all lots found to be Hegari 
labeled as Atlas sorgo. All those found guilty 
of intentional misrepresentation will be prose- 
cuted.” She admits it is difficult for the lay- 
man to distinguish between the two kinds of 
seeds. 


Seed Corn Options Closed 


The A.A.A. has set Mar. 15 as the closing 
date for acceptance of applications from pro- 
ducers in lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dako- 
ta, Missouri, and Minnesota for optional pur- 
chase of seed corn by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in its program to conserve 
seed supplies. 

Under the plan which was inaugurated last 
fall, producers in these states with seed quality 
corn under seal as security for 55-cents per 
bushel corn loans functioned thruout the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have been eligible to 
place such corn under option contract for sale 
to the Administration at $1.25 per bushel. Farm- 
ers with whom options are negotiated receive an 
advance option payment of 20 cents per bushel. 

It is estimated that applications received 


HIGHER GRADE 


commands a premium. 


Be assured of your grades 
before shipping by check- 
ing with the same equip- 
ment used in _ terminal 
markets and in the U. S. 
Grain Inspection Depart- 
ments, 


Profit Is Assured by Using Correct 
GRAIN GRADING EQUIPMENT 


Official Brown-Duval Sample Pans 


Moisture Testers Accessories 
Scales Weight Per Bushel 
Sieves—Grain and Seed Testers 
Triers Emerson Dockage 
Mixers Kickers 
SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 

325 W. HURON STREET 

CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


from producers and now undergoing inspection 
may bring the total quantity of corn thus con- 
served for seed to around 300,000 bus. Latest 
reports indicate that a total of 157,411 bus have 
been placed under option in three states, as fol- 
lows: Kansas, 55,179; Missouri, 95,103, and 
Towa, 7,129 bus. 


lowa Elevator Men to 
Treat Seeds 


Grain elevator managers are being aided by 
the Iowa State College to interest a sufficient 
number of farmers in the territory tributary to 
their elevators to warrant the installation of 
seed treating equipment. 


Plans to set up a seed-treatment center itr 


each Iowa county so that farmers can have their 
corn and small grain seed cleaned and treated 
at a cost of 3 to 8 cents an acre have been 
completed. 

Three counties—Crawford, Ringgold and Dal- 
las—have already asked the college botanists to 
help treat all the government seed being sold. 
Dr. R. H. Porter, college extension botanist, 
heads the work. 

Under the plan enough farmers cooperate in 
the county so that a grain elevator manager 
can safely install a large-capacity cleaning and 
treating machine, the cost of which is $80. Seed 
is to be treated when sold or, when already on 
the farm, brought in for treatment. 

“There never was a time when treatment of 
corn, oats, barley and flax seed was as inex- 
pensive an insurance likely to pay high divi- 
dends as now when many farmers can not seed 
quite as heavily as usual,’ says Dr. Porter. 


Despite last summer’s drouth, September fa- 
vored development of dry rot in corn, he says. 

Seed treatment studies show that yield in- 
creases from seed treatment vary from 1 to 5 
bushels per acre, depending on season and 
amount of disease carried, he says. 

Studies with barley in 1933 found that treat- 
ment increased germination in the field from 70 
to 81 per cent; and in another trial with five 
varieties from 63 to 84 per cent. Oats do not 
respond so much to treatment. 

Grain dealers are distributing to the farmers 
in their territory leaflets with information on 
seed treatment supplied on request by Dr. 
Porter, lowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


Seed Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during February compared 
with February, 1934, in. bus., except where 
otherwise noted, were as follows: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Chicago 3,000 61,000 52,000 
Duluth 458 44,604 7,688 
Ft. William 2,661 1,485 1,205 
Minneapolis 131,120 92,290 58,790 
New York = 570,000 ROG ORG i Fs AP 08 gone bee 
Portl’d, Ore. 85,397 CT Pe ne | reese 
STOTIOT 8 was ie ns 8,705 (i. ie 
KAFFIR AND. MILO 
Hutchinson 6,500 SC S0G MER eds 
Kansas City 57,400 102,200 55,200 98,400 
Los Angeles 25,360 ei! Oe ee 
St. Louis 17,100 54,600 3,000 12,600 
Wichita 6,500 2,600 Pea OAc. 
CANE SEED 
Ft. Worth 8,800 LOG OOM ener Se) ee ce cas 
Kansas City 22,400 78,400 9,600 10,800 
Wichita 2,600 OCAGG Oh ess os 1,300 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth 42,000 116,200 28,000 36,400 
CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs. 947,000 663,000 318,000 800,000 
Milwaukee, 

Ibs. 40,315 567,815 100,375 434,800 
Newpiorls sersoe A naa 1,300 10,986 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 133,000 700,000 51,000 1,126,000 

Milwaukee, 
Ibs. 41,000 343,320 56,845 231,900 
SOYBEANS 
Chicago TED DOO eh Scie A OOO! SW ores ee 
Peoria, bus. 43,200 Cpe Re re 
St. Louis 25,500 12,000 4,500 7,000 
Tae eky SME ee tetera a wie 8 
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Treatment for Loose Smut of 
Wheat and Barley 


SHERBAKOFF, plant pathologist, Ten- 
nessee Station. 


By G. D. 


Loose smuts are controlled only by the hot- 
water treatment described below. 


Hot-water treatment requires three 50-gallon 
barrels, and a large iron kettle in which to heat 
water. The barrels are about two-thirds filled 
—two of them with hot water and one with 
cold; and the kettle is kept over a fire, filled 
with nearly boiling water. An accurate ther- 
mometer is necessary, as it is important that 
the hot water for the seed treatment be within 


.one degree of the specified temperature. 


Process for treating wheat—Put the seed 
into sacks, using enough seed to make the sacks 
one-third full, then soak the seed in water at 
room temperature for from 4 to 4 hours. 
Drain the water off, then dip the seed for one 
minute in a barrel of water brought to 126° 
F., agitating continuously by an up-and-down 
movement of the sack so that the grain will 
be heated uniformly thruout. Remove the grain, 
and put into the other barrel with hot water, at 
128° to 130° F., for 10 minutes, agitating as 
before. To keep the temperature within the 
required range, add, in small amounts, hot or 
cold water as may be required. Ten minutes 
later remove the seed from the hot water and 
dip it immediately into the barrel of cold water 
then spread in a thin layer on a canvas or clean 
floor for quick drying. Treat only one batch of 


_seed—about a bushel—at a time, and have at 


hand an ample supply of hot water—about 30 
gallons for each bushel of seed—so that the 
required temperature can be easily maintained. 

If a barn floor is used for drying treated seed 
the floor should be thoroly soaked with a disin- 
fectant, such as one per cent blue-stone solution. 
If the grain is thoroly dried it can be kept for 
some time; otherwise it should be sown without 
much delay. If the treated seed is to be put 
into sacks previously used for wheat, the sacks 
must be disinfected to avoid possible contamina- 
tion with covered smut. Soaking the sacks in 
boiling water for a short time will kill smuts 
and other fungi, and the sacks can then be used 
for treated seed. 

The barley treatment is the same as for 
wheat, except that the temperature is 125° to 
126° and the time 15 minutes. 


make MONEY wirz 


NEW IMPROVED 


CERESAN 


Stock New Improved 
CERESAN _ for 


your 
wheat, oats and ° barley 
growers! Establish a seed 


treating service for their 
benefit! This is the only 
dust treatment for all 
three grains! It improves 
stands; increases yields. 
U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation 219 advises its use to control stinking smut of 
wheat; loose and covered smuts of oats; and coy- 
ered smut, black loose smut and stripe of barley. 
Costs less to use than any other commercial dust treat- 
ment. Is easy to apply. Can be used in new grav- 
ity-type treater. A postcard brings full information. 


BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Room 76-C 
DU PONT BLDG. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A Dvir Davntectont bor 
WHEAT—OATS—BARLEY 
' 
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e 
Lespedeza for All Soils 
By A. J. Preters, Washington, D. C. 

The fact that lespedeza has been recommended 
so often for poor and acid soils does not mean 
that it is not adapted to good soils. The better 
the soil, the better the yield. It is adapted where 
the seed shortage of timothy, alfalfa, the clo- 
vers, Sudan grass, millet and the lesser crops 
will be most felt. Supplies of lespedeza seed 
are ample to plant even more than the record 
crop of 1934. 

Where the soil is suited and seed can be ob- 
tained, alfalfa and the clovers are preferred to 
lespedeza. This year many farmers have the 
soil suited to alfalfa and clovers, but not the 
seed. Including carryovers, there is barely 
enough alfalfa and sweet clover, but not enough 
red clover, to seed the normal acreage. This 
does not take into account extra acres killed by 
last summer’s drouth which of itself creates 
an abnormal demand for seed of legumes and 
grasses. 

Altho alfalfa and clovers produce more feed 
and are better soil builders, lespedezas are more 
dependable in dry weather and on marginal 
land. They are not, however, dry weather plants, 
and should not be seeded for hay on poor, 
drouthy upland. Either soybeans or Sudan grass 
are better. Lespedeza is well adapted to idle 
or “shifted” acres. It retards erosion, builds 
up the soil and at the same time provides hay 
and pasture. The lespedezas are annuals, but 
reseed themselves each year. They usually 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


The: Buro of Plant Industry reports imports 
of forage plant seeds during February and dur- 
ing the eight months ending Feb. 28, compared 
with the like periods a year ago, in pounds, as 
follows: 


February July 1 to Feb. 28 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
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yield more hay than their appearance indicates. 

Korean lespedeza may be seeded on winter 
wheat or with oats in late March or early 
April. It will be available for late pasture, 
or, if rains are plentiful a late hay crop may 
be harvested. If the small grain lodges, it 
must be cut at once for hay, or it will smother 
the lespedeza. To make a hay crop the first 
year, seeding should be heavy—about 25 pounds 
per acre. With a lighter seeding, lespedeza takes 
longer to establish itself. 


Prices of AAA Seeds 


In announcement dated Mar. 7 the AAA 
has rescinded the storage charge on conserved 
seed. 

As a result of this action, the sale price per 
bushel of the seed to farmers, at point of deliv- 
ery, will be as follows, available from bonded 
distributors in drought counties: Spring wheat, 
Marquis and Ceres varieties, $1.35; durum 
wheat, all varieties, $1.60; malting barley, all 
varieties, $1.35; feed barley, trebi variety, $1.10; 
feed barley, West Coast types, $1.20; oats, 
white and yellow, early and mid-season varie- 
ties, 75c; oats, red, 80c; flaxseed, $2.25. 

More than 2,000 local elevators and seed houses 
have been approved by county drouth com’ites 
and placed under bond to act as agents of the 
administration in distributing to farmers the 
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government-held seed on a service charge basis. 
More than 19,000,000 bus. of seed-grain are 
available for distribution. 


Lespedeza too Short for Hay 
By A. C. Arny, University of Minnesota 


Seed of the very early lespedeza, such as Har- 
bin, can be produced in Minnesota when mois- 
ture supply is favorable. Unless the seed can be 
sold outside the state, however, there is little 
advantage from growing it. Lespedezas are 
too short for general use as a hay crop in this 
region and it is doubtful if they can stand up 
against Sudan and other crops for pasture’ use. 

Early lespedezas can be sown as late as June 
and still mature a seed crop if moisture is plen- 
tiful. The plants grow 8 to 14 inches tall. If 
seeded alone in May or June lespedeza would 
furnish considerable pasture from late July thru 
September. Sown with grain in spring it mignt 
provide some pasture after the grain is cut. 

Korean lespedeza does not produce seed in 
Minnesota but grows somewhat taller than the 
Harbin varieties. Seed is reasonable in price 
as described above. Here again it is a question 
of whether sweet clover would not be better. 


The Code for the flour milling industry is 
to be transferred to the N. R. A.’ 


An Improved Elevator at Postville, Ia. 


Improved lowa Elevator 
By F. L. Crarx 


The Hall Roberts’ Son elevator and seed 
house at Postville, Ia., old established grain and 
seed business, has been, greatly improved. A 
grain receiving pit has been enlarged and a 


truck dump installed to facilitate unloading of 
bulk grain. A new loading spout, an automatic 
scale, and a device to unload seed from a car 
by a chute and deliver it direct to bins, are 
among the improvements. 

The Roberts grain and seed business and its 
feed grinding unit has brought to the elevator 
built in 1864 more business than it enjoyed in 
the grand old days when wheat was king. The 


elevator has been in operation for seventy years 
since two early-day railroad and steamboat cap- 
italists, Diamond Jo Reynolds and John Lawler, 
built it on the Postville site of the first rail- 
road through northeastern Iowa. 

For fifty years it has been owned and oper- 
ated by the Hall Roberts family. Harvey Rob- 
erts, son of Hall Roberts, has been expanding 
the business rapidly and now serves seed cus- 
tomers in southeastern Minnesota and south- 
western Wisconsin as well as northeastern lowa. 
He distributes many cars of alfalfa, timothy and 
clover seeds, and has made a profitable side line 
of potatoes in carlots. 


HESS 
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FOR 
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Driveway Observations 


By TRAVELER 


TRUCKS traveling from Illinois corn ter- 
ritory into Missouri, Arkansas and the South- 
west are carrying signs, “Corn for Sale.” Their 
loads are sold out long before they get to their 
original destinations. A strong demand is ra- 
pidly shrinking what was supposed to be so 
burdensome a surplus that the blighting hand 
of the AAA was necessary to prevent overpro- 
duction. The corn growers of Argentine are 
supplying our pressing needs, 

x ok Ok O® 

i,” EH. HUIBREGTSE, who runs the Mon- 
ticello Feed Mill, Monticello, Ia., had a good 
opportunity to pick up a portable hammer mill 
when Lyman Fraser decided the portable mill- 
ing business was unprofitable. He took it. “The 
idea,” he remarked, “was not to make money 
out of the portable mill. There isn’t any money 
in that kind of business. It was to keep some 
other sucker from buying the equipment and 
being a source of annoyance to my regular busi- 
ness until he in turn went broke.” 

* * * *K * 


MAYOR GEO. WASSENAAR of Cascade, 
Ia., threatened to get himself a truck and go 
into the hauling business, taking corn down into 
the feeding territories in southern Iowa, bring- 
ing coal, hogs, and feeder stock back, when his 
elevator and feed mill burned. Apparently he 
did not decide the trucking business would be 
permanent, because at last reports he had de- 
cided to rebuild his elevator and feed grinding 
plant. 

tag” iM, hide 

“WE’VE shipped only one car of oats and 
no corn this season,” admitted Manager Elliott, 
of the Farmers Elevator Co. of Manteno (lIIli- 
nois), during an early January visit. “All the 
rest of the grain we have received has been 
sold right back to the feeders. Feed has saved 
us this year.” 

kK * *& 

Youthful Walter Moore, Covington, Ind., 
prominent association official who contends that 
he is “older than” he looks, and admits that he 
didn’t learn to smoke until he was past 50, set 
the poise on his scale beam to weigh a small 
coupe with two sacks of corn precariously 
lodged on its turtle-back. “That is the way we 
get corn now,” he said. “The gleaners bring it 
in. These fellows go out in the fields after 
they have been husked and glean what the 
huskers miss. They get whatever they can 
pick up. 

“One fellow who is otherwise mostly on relief 
work, has picked up as high as $7.50 a day 
by gleaning. 

“Got to watch the gleaners, tho, and keep 
careful records, lest they get too close to a 
corn crib when it is located out in a field. 
aoe of corn has increased the pilferage 
risk.” 


The Federal Trade Com’isn will investi- 
gate alleged “monopolies and oppressive and un- 
fair practices” of middlemen and processors in 
the agricultural industries if Senator Wheeler’s 
resolution SJ9 receives the approval of the 
House of Representatives. The self-adjusted 
halos of members of both houses seem to con- 
vince them that all non-members of Congress 
‘are scheming crooks needing investigation every 
session. 


Having puzzled for many months over the 
question of how buying gold makes the dollar 
cheaper in Europe, which makes it dearer here, 
which makes farm prices go up and food prices 
come down, which puts more men to work at 
less hours for higher wages, which increases 
the cost of everything, which makes us all more 
prosperous, it is rather disconcerting to learn 
that possibly all our efforts were wasted because 
maybe jumping off the gold standard wasn’t 
constitutional after all. It is a good deal like 
laboriously climbing the back stairs in the dark, 
missing the top step, and sliding to the bottom 
again—Hulburd, Warren & Chandler. 


Bearing Lubrication 


By C. M. Park, Engineer Mutual Fire Preven- 


tion Bureau 


It is an old story that hot bearings in grain 
elevators are responsible for more fires than 
any other single cause, but less emphasis has 
been placed on the cost, to the elevator oper- 
ator, of improperly designed or improperly lu- 
bricated bearings. Bearings in elevators are 
subjected to more severe use than in most other 
types of plant. Dust and dirt, heavy loads, in- 
frequent attention, and frequent misalignments 
all conspire to shorten bearing life and to in- 
crease maintenance labor and operating costs. 

Often, the failure of a bearing results in the 
destruction of the property by fire, sometimes 
after the plant has been closed and locked for 
the night, but even when there is no fire, there 
is loss of operating time and extra cost for re- 
pairs. In many cases, a shut-down in the midst 
of the busy season would mean the loss of con- 
siderable business, and destruction by fire might 
mean the loss of a large part of a business that 
has taken years to establish. It is obvious that 
proper care and lubrication of bearings is a 
most inexpensive method of guarding against 
these possible business losses, 


Anti-friction bearings of the self-aligning 
type or equipped with self-aligning hangers pro- 
vide the nearest approach to the ideal of eff- 
cient trouble-free service. Bearings of this type 
require attention only about twice a year, are 
not affected by moderate settling or shifting of 
the building, and cohsume a minimum amount 
of power in friction losses. Such bearings are 
sealed against the entrance of dust and dirt, 
and if they are carefully flushed out and re- 
filled with the proper lubricant twice a year, 
they will run for years without additional at- 
tention. 

RING OILING sleeve bearings will give ex- 
cellent service without trouble if they are prop- 
erly cared for. When subject to misalignment 
from settling or shifting of the building, such 
bearings should be provided with adjustable 
hangers, and the alignment should be checked at 
frequent intervals, particularly during the busy 
season. During a period of heavy operation, 
the oil reservoirs should be flushed out every 
two weeks and refilled with fresh clean oil. At 
least twice a year, the hearing caps should be 
removed and the oil grooves carefully cleaned. 
A good grade of lubricating oil should be used, 
and the addition of a small amount of some 
recognized colloidal graphite lubricant will re- 
duce the friction loss with its resulting bearing 
wear and will permit much easier starting on 
cold mornings. The oil level in ring oiling bear- 
ings should be checked every day, and oil should 
be added as needed. Only the necessary amount 
of oil should be used, and any excess should be 
carefully wiped off from the outside of the 
bearing. Unless bearings are kept clean inside 
and outside, their temperatures will run. higher 
and danger of failure will develop. Sleeve bear- 
ings on ‘electric motors should receive particular 
care. 

THE OLD STYLE BEARING, often in the 
form of a rigid pillow block, is the type of 
bearing most likely to prove troublesome. Bear- 
ings of this type have provision for only a very 
limited supply of lubricant, and will run hot if 
they are neglected for even a short period of 
time. The effort to lubricate these bearings usu- 
ally results in the application of too much oil 
or grease, and the bearing becomes loaded with 
oil soaked dust and dirt which aggravates the 
condition. Such bearings can be most effective- 
ly lubricated with bottle type oilers containing 
graphite- -bearing oil or with automatic gravity 
feed grease cups containing a special type of 
grease. 

The bottle type oilers will supply oil as it is 
needed and in quantities just sufficient for proper 
lubrication. Under ordinary circumstances, they 
will require refilling only about once a month. 
The gravity feed grease cups are filled with a 
special type of soft grease which is fed to the 
bearing in the correct quantity by the action of 


a soft copper rod which rides on the shaft. 
These cups rarely require filling oftener than 
once a year, and frequently will provide satis- 
factory lubrication for two or three years at 
one filling. One big advantage of the bottle 
oilers or the gravity feed grease cups is the 
complete elimination of wasted oil or grease 
and the resulting improvement in the cleanli- 
ness of the bearings. These automatic lubrica- 
tors are also adaptable to anti-friction bearings 
and to bearings of the ring or collar oiling type, 
and often effect material reduction in mainte- 
nance costs. 


Wheat prices averaged 87.9 cents per bu- 
shel on Feb. 15 .compared with 89.3 cents on 
Jan. 15 and with 72.0 cents on Feb. 45 last 
year. The Buro of Agricultural Economics says 
the mid-February purchasing power figure of 87 
was the highest since June, 1930, and that corn, 
oats, barley, cottonseed, and truck crops were 
bringing parity prices or better. The purchas- 


ing power figure a year ago at this time was 70. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The Ohio Valley Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will hold its annual meet- 
ing Mar. 19 at the Brown Hotel. 

Amendment 7 to drouth order No. 18 des- 
ignates additional counties in Minnesota to 
which reduced rates on live stock feed may be 
published. 

Cars loaded with grain and grain products 
during the week ending Feb. 23 totaled 26,109, 
against 27,460 a year ago, as reported by the 
Ass’n 6f American Railroads. 

The Wheat Fleet racing from Australia to 
Europe is composed of 21 ships this season, the 
first to clear from Wallaroo, South Australia, 
being the Abraham Rydberg. 

Growers are asking the railroads to grant 
the 25 per cent reduced rate from the Pacific 


Northwest on other grades of wheat than the ,~ 


[il ala Geed ile 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Shippers will be al- 
lowed an additional 24 hours free disposal time 
without payment of reconsignment charges on 
grain clearing thru Twin City and Duluth ter- 
minals under an order by the state Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. 

The Nebraska Railroad Commission has 
protested to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion against the restriction of transit as indicated 
in the Rudy-Patrick decision. The Nebraska 
Commission states that the ruling if enforced 
will destroy the $55,000,000 milling industry in 
that state. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
postponed from Apr. 1 to June 1, 1935, the ef- 
fective date of the changes in the rate adjust- 
ment and transit practices prescribed in the sup- 
plemental decision in Docket No. 17000, part 7, 
covering grain, grain products and grain by- 
products within the Western district. 


Grain rates from the Columbia Basin ter- 
ritory to Seattle, Tacoma, Longview, Astoria, 
Vancouver and Portland will be equalized on 
Mar. 20. The Oregon & Wash. R. R. is to make 
the rates applicable from Columbia River Basin 
territory and from its stations north therof in- 
cluding points on the Camas Prairie Railroad 
via its own line thru Portland to Seattle and in- 
termediate points. Routing is also to be made 
effective via Portland to Seattle and other 
points north of Vancouver on the O-W. from 
stations on the Coeur d’Alene and Pend d’Oreille 
Railway, Craig Mountain Railway and Spokane 
International. Centralia and Olympia and other 
intermediate points will thus be placed on a 
parity with Portland and Seattle on grain from 
Columbia Basin territory. At the present time 
these rates exceed those to Seattle by from 1% 
to 2 cents. 


The New York State recovery act, known 
as the Shackno law, was held unconstitu- 
tional by the appellate division of the state 
supreme court Mar. 5, as an attempt to dele- 
gate legislative authority. 


Freight Claims 


Freight claims are technical mat- 
ters and should be prepared, filed 
and settlement negotiated by an ex- 
pert. A semi-annual audit of country 
elevator shipping will save many 
dollars in a year. Charges are based 
on amount saved; nothing saved, 
nothing charged. 


W. S. BRAUDT, Auditor 
Box 687 Station A, Champaign, Ii. 


For Three Transit Stops 


The Central Grain Com’ite of Texas has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to recon- 
sider its decision in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch- 
Smith grain, and amend it so that the railroads 
may determine how many free transit stops shall 
be allowed, or amend the decision so as specifi- 
cally to find that three free transit stops are 
warranted under the evidence submitted in the 
reopened proceeding. 

Free storage of the by-products, the com’ite 
says, is a commercial necessity and that there- 
fore three free stops of grain and its products 
should be permitted. The grain trade in gen- 
eral supports the theory of transit and demands 
at least three free stops. The Commission, in 
its last decision, leaves a great many of the in- 
tricate transit problems to be handled by the 
railroads. The question of the number of free 
stops, should be handled in the same manner. 
If the Commission thinks it its duty to limit the 
number of free stops, it should allow at least 
three, adding that the southwestern carriers have 
not opposed the grant of three free stops. 


Interior Mills to Remove to 
Consuming Centers 


Frank B. Townsend, rate expert of Minne- 
apolis, told the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, when speaking against the proposed $170,- 
000,000 rate increase: 

“You can never increase the proportional or 
reshipping rates or the local rates from a grain 
market to the consuming territory without mak- 
ing the producer of the grain back of the mar- 
ket bear it. I do not care how far he is away, 
if he ships to that market he bears that increase, 
because the price of the grain in any market is 
determined by what it will bring in the terri- 
tory of consumption. 

“Now I go back to the illustration I cited, 
where we have lost a part of a great milling in- 
dustry at Minneapolis. The rate out of the mar- 
ket destroyed that industry. It was not the 
rate in, it was the rate out of the market. You 
can increase the all-rail rate five cents from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago or Minneapolis to New York 
and transfer the small milling capacity we have 
left there, most of it, to other locations—prob- 
ably not to Buffalo; it will go down to Albany, 
which is where the next flour mills are going to 
be built if I view the situation correctly.” 


Demurrage at Portland, Ore. 


In Crown Mills v. Spokane, Portland & Se- 
attle Ry. Co., No. 23853, Examiner E. A. Burs- 
lem recommends that the Commission should 
find that the demurrage charges assailed were 
inapplicable and that the applicable charges were 
those which would have accrued computed on 


the following basis: 

1—Cars of bulk grain: allowing free time of 
24 hours for inspection on all cars of bulk grain 
consigned to complainant and not released from 
inspection prior to the first 7 a. m. after date 
notice of arrival had been sent or given to 
complainant; 48 hours’ free time for unloading 
on all cars of bulk grain unloaded by complain— 
ant at Portland, Ore., such free time computed 
from the first 7 a.m. after the cars were re- 
leased from inspection; and computing the de- 
murrage charges on all ears held for inspection 
during the demurrage period under the straight 
demurrage plan, on all cars held for unloading 
under the average agreement demurrage plan, 
and on all cars reconsigned by complainant un— 
der the straight demurrage plan. 

—Cars of sacked grain: that all cars of 
sacked grain consigned to and unloaded by 
complainant at Portland, were cars held for 
unloading from the date of arrival and entitled 
to 48 hours’ free time allowed for unloading, and 
computing demurrage charges under the average 
agreement plan. 

The Commission should further find that a re— 
consigning charge of $2.25 per car was applicable 
to all cars reconsigned after the expiration of 
the free time allowed for inspection, but was 
not applicable to cars unloaded by complainant 
at Portland. 


A hearing on distribution differentials was 
held by the NRA Mar. 12 at Washington. 
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Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission : 


No. 1700, part 8, rate structure investigation, 
cottonseed, its products and related articles. 
National Soybean Oil Manufacturers’ Ass’n and 
other interests, ask for reopening and reconsid— 
eration in so far as soybean cake, soybean oil 


meal, corn oil cake and corn oil meal are con- 
cerned. 
No. 26875. J. G. Boswell, Co., Ltd., Los An-— 


geles, Calif., v. A. T. & S. F. Rates, imported 
soybean cake and soybean meal, in violation 
section 3, from Pacific ports to points in Mont. 
and to points in practically all that part of the 
United States west of the Mississippi, the un— 
due preference alleged being for shippers of 
domestic cottonseed and related domestic vege— 
table cake and meal. Ask new rates. 


No. 26610, Rickert Rice Mills, Inc., v. C. B. & Q. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rates, rough rice, Fenton and Bon Air, 
La., milled in transit at New Orleans, La., and 
forwarded to various destinations, inapplicable. 
Applicable rates found to have been combina— 
tions constructed 22 cents to New Orleans, plus 
2.5 cents transit charge, and 67, 58, 68, 66, 56 
and 53 cents and $1.04 from New Orleans to 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Detroit, In— 
dianapolis, Des Moines and Deadwood, respec— 
tively. 


No. 26391. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. v. A. T. 
& S. F. By division 3. Reparation awarded on 
shipments of wheat and wheat products, points 
in Oklahoma to destinations in New Mexico, 
on finding of unreasonableness of rates on or 
before July 25, 1932, but not thereafter, to the 
extent they exceeded rates made by applying 
the scales set forth in appendix A in Great 
West Mill & Blevator Co. vs. P. & S. F. 186 
I. C. C. 418, to the distances between the re- 
spective origins and destinations, computed as 
therein provided, plus the differentials set forth 
in appendix B thereto, such differentials to be 
applied to the mileage west of Canyon, Tex. 


No. 25980, Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ 
Ass’n v. A. & R., a sub-number thereunder, 
H. L. Hammond v. Same, and No. 25946, North— 
west Seed Co. v. Oregon Short Line. By the 
Commission. Dismissed. Findings in prior re— 
port, 203 I. C. C. 593, modified. The finding was 
that the rates, alfalfa and red and alsike clover 
seed, points in Idaho and Utah to destinations 
in western trunk line and official territories, 
and border states were and are unreasonable 
was reversed. The finding that the rates on 
the same commodities and on timothy seed, 
same origin territory to destinations in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, were and are 
not unreasonable, affirmed. 


Arthur W. Cutten, the grain speculator, 
has been granted a stay of the Grain Futures 
Commission order ruling him off the markets, 
until his appeal is disposed of. 


Portland, Ore.—‘‘The agricultural adjust- 
ment administration and its ‘wheat experts’ 
are to be roundly denounced for fostering the 
importation of Canadian frostbitten wheat 
to feed live stock,’ according to Frank D. 
Garrett,.one of the largest operators of wheat 
acreage in the Palouse valley. ‘Frankly, I 
think the A. A. A. has gone crazy, or else 
been sadly misinformed in promoting the 
movement of the frosted wheat from across 
the line, which is not cheap at any price, be- 
cause of its almost complete worthlessness 
even for cattle and hog feed. The protein 
content of the wheat is virtually ruined, as 
any wheat dealer knows. To permit Canada 
to dump her worthless grain into the United 
States, when Inland Empire wheat even as 
seed delivered would be cheaper from feed 
value is not understandable.”—F.K.H. 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
Change in Freight Rates 


Shippers may obtain advance notice of all 
changes in railroad freight tariffs through 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN, released every 
Saturday from Chicago with complete list 
of official filings of new tariffs and supple- 
ments registered by the carriers in Washing- 
ton 380 days before effective dates of rates, 
as required by law. Also contains the pro- 
posed rate changes docketed with the rail- 
road rate committees (Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Freight Burean, etc.) 
both by shippers and carriers, 


Cost per issue: 50 cents, 


Sample copy mailed 
free to grain shippers and brokers who ad- 


dress us on their business letterhead. 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN, 418 South 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Rich Products Co., Rockford, Ill, has 
registered the letters “B-V” as trade-mark 
No. 357,255 for dog food. 


A 1,600-pound horse may be fed as much 
as 3 pounds of linseed meal a day, if thaf is 
the only concentrate. If other grains are fed, 
one pound of the oilmeal would be enough. Cot- 
tonseed meal is less palatable to horses, so that 
you probably could not feed more than 2 pounds 
to advantage —A. L. Harvey, U. of Minn. 


Charts of the Price Fluctuations of alfalfa 
meal, linseed meal, corn gluten feed and cot- 
tonseed meal during 1934 have been prepared by 
the American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n as a service to 
members. Other manufacturers will be given 
copies on request as long as the supply lasts. 
A chart of soybean oil meal prices is being pre- 
pared. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In spite of lower flax- 
seed prices this week our linseed oil quotations 
have advanced .2 cent per pound. ‘This is a 
direct result of the heavy declines in prices of 
linseed oil cake and meal both in this country 
and abroad. As the demand for linseed oil 
improves, seaboard mills are forced to run 
more heavily and the output of cake is, conse- 
quently, plentiful. The restrictive measures in 
the form of quotas and heavy duties placed on 
imported linseed cake by Holland, the princi- 
pal buyer in the past of American cake, is the 
main cause of the present demoralization in 
price for this extremely valuable high protein 
cattle food. At present levels, there should be 
a wider demand in the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, it takes some time to develop markets 
and encourage popular interest. — Archer- 


Feed Code Transfer Contem- 
plated 


Washington has announced that the wheat 
flour millers’ code and the corn millers’ code 
will be transferred from joint jurisdiction by 
AAA and NRA tto the single jurisdiction of 
NRA. 

The AAA is reported willing to relinquish 
its share of control over all codes of fair com- 
petition, leaving them to the single supervision 
of NRA. Such a move is contemplated and 
would include transfer of the feed manufactur- 
ers code, says Code Director R. M. Field of 
the feed manufacturers, who believes the change 
would make no difference in code administra- 
tion. 


Imports of molasses for feeds have been 
limited by the French government to 5,000 met- 
ric tons for each of the three quarters of the 
year. 


Hay Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
‘markets during February compared with Febru- 


ary, 1934, in tons were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Baltimore BS ee teitetist. MIM mersertecd 
Boston 814 MAS: BO exited re 
Chicago 5,563 3,568 4,220 
Cincinnati 594 BOLe | FAR. 
Ft. Worth 825 {ae (DOEIAOG 
Kansas City 8,292 2,880 6,172 
Los Angeles 8,591 (SiSEy og ANS 
Minneapolis 8,007 1,765 1;279 13 
New York 128 1 eS ne eee 
Peoria 380 80 260 50 
Portland, Ore. 141 TILE Ags oat gl 
St. Louis 1,980 1,176 264 314 
San Francisco 372 iy noms ® © agian 


Seattle 8 1 
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Indiana Proposes Open 


Formulas 


House Bill No. 324 in the agricultural com’ite 
of the Indiana legislature, proposed open feed 
formulas. It would require that a tag be at- 
tached to each bag of commercial mixed feed, 
showing net weight in pounds of each ingre- 
dient. It further provided that all tags or 
labels be sewed on or attached by means other 
than a wire or metal fastener. 

This bill was killed in the hands of the 
com ‘ite. 


Michigan Feed Mfrs. Meet 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n held Feb. 20 in the Olds 
Hotel at Lansing, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Fred 
Zinn of Battle Creek; First Vice-Pres., A. Loh- 


man, Hamilton; Second Vice-Pres., Achard L. 
Ward, Jackson; Sec’y-Treas., John McAllister, 
Bancroft. 


The following were elected as members of the 
executive com’ite: Fred Rowe, Portland; Carl 
Juye, Battle Creek. The other two members of 
the executive com’ite are automatically elected. 
They are the president, Mr. Zinn, and the sec- 
retary, John McAllister. Four members make 
up the executive com’ite during the coming year. 

After a noon luncheon for the officers and ex- 
ecutive com’ite the business session began at 3 
p. m., and was enlivened by a very interesting 
discussion by the members of the Ass’n in re- 
gard to some proposed changes in the feedstuffs 
law in Michigan. The president, by resolution 
of the membership, appointed the following leg- 
islative com’ite: Fred Zinn, Fred Rowe, A. L. 
Ward, Carl Juve, Will Jossman. This com’ite 
is to draft proper changes in the feedstuffs law 
and send it to the Michigan legislature during its 
present session. 

About 120 members were present at this busi- 
ness meeting, which adjourned about 5:30 p. m. 

After a delightful dinner the 150 present 
enjoyed three very interesting educational talks, 
one given by the Hon. James Thompson, the 
newly elected Commissioner of Agriculture, the 
second by R. M. Field, code director and ex- 
ecutive vice-pres., of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Ass’n of Chicago. The third talk 
was by Professor Anthony, Dean of Michigan 
State College at Lansing. These talks were 
convincing and very interesting. 

The Commissioner spoke on the present De- 
partment of Agriculture and how he proposed 
to change same. Mr. Field spoke on_present 
bills that were being introduced into Congress 


Exports of Feedstuffs 


Exports of feedstuffs during December, 1934, 
and during the 12 months ending with Decem- 
ber, 1934, compared with the same periods in 
1933, as reported by the Buro of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce, were as follows, in tons: 

12 mos. ending 


December Dec. 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cottonseed) CaAkGs..s cits tseres a 9,285 16,979 73,181 
Linseed cake si... 9,054 24,091 166,036 196,121 
Other Oly Caen ann... cee 1,525 7,749 28,069 
Cottonseed meal .... 71 3,331 3,512 28,391 
Linseed méal oe: 00. 570 940 9,658 6,987 
Other oil cake meal.. 86 74 2,109 6,750 
Bish meal .....-..--. 2,800 2,876 27,230 7,918 
Kafir and milo (bus.) ..... 1,071 5,252 9,821 
Mixed dairy feeds.... 92 207 1,453 1,616 
Mixed poultry feeds. 259 169 2,682 2,063 
Oyster shells ........ 522 5,691 51,205 57,000 
Prepared feeds ...... 390 98 2,369 1,378 
Other feeds, bran, etc. 914 2,539 18,956 10,241 
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at Washington in regard to labor, hours, wages, 
etc. Dean Anthony spoke in regard to the fu- 
ture of agriculture in the United States dur- 
ing the next five to six years. 


Mississippi Ruling on Pulp 
and Hulls 


Sugar cane pulp and ground delinted cotton- 
seed hulls may be mixed into feeds under a 
new ruling by the Mississippi Department of 
Agriculture. The three classes of feed permis- 
sible are: 

(1) “A low grade substitute dairy or cow 
feed, containing a minimum of 15 per cent pro- 
tein, a minimum of 3 per cent and a maximum 
of 20 per cent fiber, which may contain as one 
of its ingredients ground delinted cottonseed 
hulls, or dehydrated sugar cane pulp, or both, 
with the distinct understanding that the word 
Dairy or Cow is not to appear on either the 
registration or analysis tag. 

(2) “A substitute horse and mule feed with 
a minimum protein of 9 per cent, a minimum 
fat of 2 per cent, and a maximum fiber content 
of 18 per cent, which may include as one of its 
ingredients either ground delinted cottonseed 
hulls or dehydrated sugar cane pulp, or both, 
with the distinct understanding that the words 
Horse and Mule shall not appear on either the 
registration or analysis tag. 

(3) “A mixing feed containing ground de- 
linted cottonseed hulls, or dehydrated sugar 
cane pulp, or both, the maximum fiber not to 
exceed 24 per cent.” 

Shipped 
H A \ Anywhere 
Immediately 


Timothy—Clover—Alfalfa 


Write or Wire for Delivered Prices 


The HARRY D. GATES Co. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Cracked Corn 
Machine 


It cuts, grades, aspirates, 
polishes and sacks the corn. 
Write for details on this 
NEW 1935 MODEL 
Everything 
for Mill and Elevator. 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Feeds and Feeding 
(ILLUSTRATED) 
By W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 


The recognized authority on feeds 
and feeding. Careful study of this 
book by elevator operators who grind 
and mix feeds will place them in bet- 
ter position to advise patrons on feed 
ingredients and feeding. 


Detailed in its analysis of ingredients 
and tables on nutrition and feeding 
standards. Fully cross-indexed for 
ready reference. A dependable guide 
in solving feeding problems. 19th edi- 
tion, 780 pages, well bound in cloth. 
Weight 4 Ibs. Price, $4.50, plus postage. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Molalla, Ore.—C. C. Deter runs a 40-acre 
turkey farm, where the birds eat clover, later 
fattened with wheat and oats and topped off with 
corn. This spring he will sow alfalfa for the 
turkeys. “My turkeys are separated into small 
lots and never allowed to run. I want them to 
grow fat and lazy. The lazier they are the 
more tender the meat,” says Mr. Deter. During 
the past two weeks he sold 2,700 turkeys off his 
farm to one eastern packer at 25c a pound f. o. 
b. Portland. This year’s flock will be 4,000, 
mostly purchased poults—F. K. H. 

Washington, D, C.—The number of laying 
birds on Feb. 1 was only 92% as great as last 
year, while the number of eggs laid per hen in 
January was only 82% as many as last year. 
The Jan. 15 farm price for poultry was 161.3 
cents per hundred pounds compared with 93.7 
cents in 1934 and 47.2 cents in 1933. While the 
prices of poultry products have increased dur- 
ing the past two years, they are still far below 
the five-year average January price, while prices 
of feed were only slightly lower than the five- 
year January average of 165.1 cents. Egg and 
chicken prices on Jan. 15 were 33% lower than 
feed prices compared with the five-year average 
relationship, as reported by the Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Home Grown Feeds for Poultry 


By L. M. Hurp of Cornell 


A good rule to follow in making a mixture 
of home-grown feeds for poultry is to use 
sixty per cent corn or wheat or both. The re- 
mainder of the mixture recommended to make 
100 per cent, is a combination of any two or 
more cereals, such as oats, buckwheat, barley or 
more corn and wheat. 

Do not use more than 40 per cent of bar- 
ley, 30 per cent of heavy oats, or 25 per cent 
of buckwheat or rye in the mixture. 

Potatoes can be used as a poultry feed. Four 
to five pounds of potatoes are equivalent to one 
pound of grain. They should be cooked when 
used. After cooking they should be mashed 
and mixed with enough of the laying mash to 
make a crumbly mixture. Use about two pounds 
of potatoes to one pound of mash. This can be 
fed as a moist mash in amounts which the hens 
will eat in from fifteen to twenty minutes. One 
hundred hens will eat from six to eight pounds 
of potatoes a day in this way, 


Poultry Prospects for 1935 


By Paut G, Ritey 


Formerly professor poultry extension, Purdue 
University. 

Egg and poultry price levels have been rising 
rapidly since November, 1934, and the price of 
eggs has been from eight to ten cents higher 
during the first six weeks of 1935 than during 
the corresponding period of 1934. Market egg 
receipts are low and it is likely that this will 
continue thruout the remainder of the spring 
and summer. The general opinion among poul- 
try and egg buyers seems to be that an egg 
price level five to six cents higher than last 
year will continue thruout the year. 

Poultry meats have shown a comparable gain 
in price and seem likely to continue at a fa- 
vorable level thruout the coming months. 

Feed prices have increased; but the additional 
costs, over a year ago, are about three cents 
per dozen on eggs and two to three cents per 
pound on poultry meat. Since market gains 
have been greater than costs, profits should be 
considerably better than last year. 

Taking this economic situation into consid- 
eration, it would seem logical to brood as many 
chicks of good quality as the individual poultry- 
man’s equipment will handle satisfactorily. With 
higher chick and feed prices, an increase in the 
total number of chicks brooded may not be ad- 


visable, because many brooders have been over- 
loaded. 

Lowered egg production, smaller laying flocks 
are likely to create a shortage of chicks hatched 
at the most desirable time of the year. 

Hatcheries are reporting more advance or- 
ders than they have had for several years. 


Use Insoluble Grit with Mash 


By M. H. Arnot 


The calcium requirements of most of the 
mashes on the market today are complete when 
they leave the commercial feed companies and 
therefore we are very particular to use a real 
grinding grit for assisting the birds in han- 
dling their feed. 

We have found from our experimental work 
with almost a thousand birds that the digestion 
tract of these birds is in much better condition 
when granite grit is used. The gizzard is 
larger and firmer and the entire intestinal tract 
looks brighter and cleaner. There seems to be 
an entire absence of any mucus hanging on to 
the intestines as is usually the case when all- 
mash is fed without any hard granular sub- 
stance with it. 


Vitamin "A" in Egg Production 


By R. M. SHERWoop and G. S. Fraps, of 
Texas Station. 

For White Leghorn eggs with a yolk weigh- 
ing 15 grams and the vitamin A content of 
20 units to the gram it is estimated that pullets 
producing 10 eggs a month would require 1416 
units in the feed per day. 

A mash containng 8 per cent of heat-dried al- 
falfa meal, high in vitamin A, together with 20 
per cent of yellow corn, with a scratch grain 
cofisisting entirely of yellow corn, fell below 
furnishing the amount required for producing 
eggs of high potency. 
lower percentages of alfalfa leaf meal are used 
and less yellow corn. Ordinary alfalfa meal is 
much lower in vitamin A than the heat-dried al- 
falfa meal used in this work. This confirms our 
previous statement that it is very difficult to sup- 
ply laying hens with sufficient amounts of vita- 
min A to produce eggs of maximum vitamin A 
content without feeding green feed. 

The output of vitamin A in the eggs varies 
considerably. During the heavy laying period, 
the requirements are heavy but while the hens 
are producing few or no eggs, the total require- 
ments. for eggs are low. During the rest period 
in addition to satisfying maintenance require- 
ments, the animal may store vitamin A sufficient 
in addition to maintenance requirements to pro- 
duce eggs of high vitamin A potency at the 
beginning of the next laying period and to serve 
in maintaining the life of the animal. 

The hen requires high quantities of vitamin 
A to produce eggs of high potency in vitamin 
A. At a somewhat lower level of vitamin A 
feeding it is possible the hen may be able to 
maintain her output of eggs and survive for the 
usual period of life even tho the eggs are a 
little low in vitamin A potency. At a somewhat 
lower level, the output of eggs decreases and 
the life of the animal is shortened. The require- 
ments for each level would depend to some ex- 
tent upon the total output of eggs during the 
year. Experiments lasting over the entire life 
of the animal would be necessary to ascertain 
the units of vitamin A potency required at these 
various levels of feeding. 

When hens are fed a scratch grain composed 
entirely of yellow corn and mash containing 
20 per cent of yellow corn, the eggs decrease 
in vitamin A with the advance of the laying 
season and the fowls suffer a high mortality to- 
wards the end of the season. Such a feed ap- 
parently does not furnish sufficient vitamin A 
for egg production and maintenance. 


In ordinary practice, 
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February Feed Movement 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1934, in tons were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
*Baltimore 2,778 O 820%. wees cen i Gare den 


*;Boston 654 531 50 20 


*Chicago 5,817 9,526 20,091 22,791 
*Cincinnati 540 OS cn ie eee 
yKansas City 2,600 4,475 19,775 22,775 
yLos Angeles 824 1,560. © iS isaeee eee eee 
*Milwaukee 80 925 6,040 5,590 
*Minneapolis 1,266 SSBi. rumikcccis WP Meets 
*New York 104 1GO) were anes 24 
*Peoria 7,750 7,775 8,140 10,003 
fPortland, .OVew-.ia nie) pes aU 485 


7San Francisco 145 100 
*Millfeed. 7Bran and shorts. 
and shorts. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


No. 1 fine ground that is 
uniform, good color and 
right. 

Also all other grades. 


The A.B. Caple Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


*+Millfeed, bran 


Crush 
Grind 


BOWSHER 


Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Bie- 
vator. Circular on re- 
“5 quest. 


P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contain: all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

Mr. Hurd, from his experience both as a 
poultry farmer and college instructor, has 
revised the text and pictures throughout. 
The book contains the latest information on 
feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platferms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

This book is printed on enamel book 
paper from large type and well bound in 
cloth. Its 480 pages divided into 23 chap- 
ters and illustrated by over 200 engravings, 
teems with helpful, practical information. 
Price $2.50 f.0.b. Chicago; shipping weight 
two pounds. 
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Charcoal for Poultry 


Digestive troubles are one of the most com- 
mon causes of derangements in fowls. Many 
of the most common diseases are also caused by 
digestive disorders. In the processes of diges- 
tion of certain foods under certain conditions, 
fermentation arises and gases are formed. Poi- 
sonous bodies are produced in the digestive tract. 
These poisons are absorbed in the blood stream 
unless something is done to check them. Hens 
go off production and chicks die in large num- 
bers while we are wondering what it is all about. 

The feeding of charcoal helps to prevent these 
troubles and is a distinct aid in keeping the 
flock in a healthy condition. Charcoal has won- 
derful absorptive powers. It passes through the 
digestive tract of the fowl unchanged, but while 
doing so absorbs the gases in the intestines, 
checks fermentation, prevents inflammation of 
the digestive tract and keeps the blood stream 
pure. 

Most of the state experiment stations rec- 
ommend 2% per cent of charcoal in the mash or 
scratch feed. Some latitude is permissible, 
the Ohio station suggesting 1% per cent and 
the California station 7%. per cent. 


Vitamin ''A" in Poultry Feed 


By J. S. Hucues, of Kansas Station. 

If vitamin A is left out of the ration of 
poultry a diseased condition is developed which 
has been called by some experimenters nutri- 
tional roup. The early stages of this disease 
are exactly those of the beginning of a cold. 
A fluid-like exudate forms in the eye, followed 
by a swelling of the tissue under the eye. In 
severe cases the eye fills up with a cheesy-like 
material. Under ordinary conditions bacteria 
will invade the eyes and the condition common- 
ly called roup will result. 

At the same time this eye trouble is develop- 
ing, the small glands which line the esopha- 
gus become so enlarged that when the esopha- 
gus is open it appears to be covered with 
pimples. The kidneys are affected in such a 
way that uric acid is retained in the body. 
The quantity in the blood may increase forty 
or fifty times above normal, and many of the 
body tissues may be covered with urate crystals. 
Death usually results in from four to twelve 
months if an adult bird is placed on a feed 
low in vitamin A. In the case of chicks, 
death will result in from four to eight weeks. 

These statements are based on the results 
of eight years study of this subject, during 
which time more than 1,000 individual birds 
have been used in the experimental pens. In 
no case in this entire time has a bird failed 
to develop the above conditions when given feed 
low in vitamin A. One of the commonest faults 
in the feeding of poultry in Kansas is the use 
of feeds low in vitamin A. Deficiency in this 
vitamin is most likely to occur during the win- 
ter months when the flock cannot secure green 
feed and when often they are fed largely on 
white corn and other cereal grains very low in 
vitamin A content. After a flock is kept on 
such feed thruout the entire winter the condition 
described above is almost sure to result. 

The best way to include vitamin A in poultry 
feed is to use yellow corn and alfalfa leaves. 
The alfalfa leaves may be included in the mash 
or they may be fed by simply throwing alfalfa 
hay in the litter. During the past few years 
the author has attended poultry meetings in va- 
rious states and has so far had no reports of 
serious outbreaks of nutritional roup where the 


Feed Future Prices 
The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week in dollars per ton for stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts for June delivery: 


St. Louis Kansas City 

Bran Shorts’ Bran Shorts 

Te a sn sie sa ore 21.6 26.15 19.90 24.50 
SSRI Dope scl 3) 0 scar eisai 22.25 25.50 20.50 25.00 
BS RO cers Ui sn + ses 21.75 25.75 19.75 24.65 
MELE oases ssivic on ue 21.00 25.00 19.75 24.25 
MRM Pas a eis calm. 0 vita’ 20.00 22.15 18.50 23.00 
Es et Taig Ladlaisin wens 21.380 . 24.75 19.75 24.40 


feed contained an abundance of vitamin A in 
the form of yellow corn and alfalfa leaves. If 
it is impossible to secure yellow corn or dried 
green leaves it is possible to incorporate vitamin 
A in the feed by the use of cod-liver oil, a 
substance usually very rich in vitamin A con- 
tent. 

This discussion is not intended to give the im- 
pression that roup is not a bacterial disease, 
but it is intended to emphasize the fact that the 
lack of vitamin A will reduce the resistance 
of the eye to such a point that the disease is 
sure to follow. The vitamin A needs of poul- 
try will be cared for if the grain consists large- 
ly of yellow corn and as much as 5 per cent of 
the ration is composed of bright alfalfa leaves. 


Feed Trade Opposed to 
Licensing 


The feed trade, the grain trade and other 
handlers and processors of agricultural com- 
modities, has a deep feeling of revulsion at the 
latest proposed amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, says Vice-President R. M. 
Field of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, At the hearing before the House Com’ite 
on Agriculture in Washington early this month 
Mr. Field said in part: 

“Our members are vitally interested in the 
proposals contained in House Bill H. R. 5585, 
which is now before your honorable com’ite. 
We are particularly interested in section 3 of 
the bill proposing amendments to subsection 3 
of section 8 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
giving authority to the sec’y to issue licenses 
to processors, ass’ns of producers and others en- 
gaged in the handling of any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof or any competing 
commodity or product thereof. We also are in- 
terested in section 4 of the bill proposing fur- 
ther amendment of section 8 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act giving the sec’y authority 
to examine books and records of all parties to 
any marketing agreements and all licensees sub- 
ject to a license. 

“With the authority of the sec’y extended in 
this manner over agricultural products and all 
products competing therewith, the bill estab- 
lishes an absolute dictatorship over two-thirds 
of the business of the United States. We look 
with apprehension upon the things done in Eu- 
ropean countries under the dictatorial powers 
there established and inwardly give thanks that 
we live in the United States. And then we are 
rudely interrupted by the introduction of a bill 
proposing to give to the Sec’y of Agriculture as 
complete authority over the processors and han- 
dlers of agricultural products and all products 
competing therewith, as is exercised by any Eu- 
ropean dictator.” 


Co-operative Buying in the East 


During 1934 members of the Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange purchased thru the exchange 
313,684 composite tons of all commodities, a 
gain of 15,375 tons or 5 per cent over 1933. 
Feed and grain distribution, which accounts for 
greatest volume of this tonnage, increased 1 
per cent during 1934, as reported at the recent 
annual meeting held at Springfield, Mass. 

W. P. Front, manager of the feed milling 
properties of the exchange at Buffalo, N. Y., 
reported that feed tonnage ordered by exchange 
members during 1934, for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, “enabled your mill to operate at good 
volume on a day and night production basis.”— 
Te Vek Si 
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Missouri Relief Feed in Poor 
Demand 


Missouri Relief & Reconstruction Commis- 
sion feed, a mixed product made of ground 
corn fodder, protein concentrates and molasses, 
is reported to be finding a poor market. Rumor 
spreads of many instances where the feed has 
molded. Tho no fatal injuries to livestock are 
reported, ill-feeling has developed among farm- 
ers using the feed. 


The feed is offered to farmers for about 
$25 a ton, with a $1.50 per ton allowance to 
dealers who handle it. But the cost of the mix- 
ture is said to exceed this figure, according to 
prices at which the corn fodder was contracted. 
The commission is offering the feed on liberal 
terms. 

A large quantity of this feed in storage at 
Clinton, Mo., is reported to have suffered spon- 
taneous combustion and twice burst into flame. 


HAVE YOUR FEEDS ANALYZED— 


Know That They Are Right 


Protein, Fat and Fibre of Feeds and Grains 
Analyzed at Low Cost. 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


RUNYON Certificates of Analysis help sell feeds. 
Send in Your Samples Now. 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
8ST. LOUIS 


Poultry 


Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities, it includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases, incubation, brooding, hous- 
ing, ventilation, etc., and gives 63 pages to 
selection and compoynding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry. 


Bound in cloth, 723 pages, fully cross in- 
dexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus 
postage. 
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Minerals for Farm Feeds 
By L. F. Brown, Chicago, III. 

The long dry spell not only made short feed 
crops but thousands of farm animals are now 
showing the bad effects. They are breaking 
down, going off feed, failing to breed, and 
slowing up on growth and production. Their 
health has been impaired and their normal re- 
sistance to disease is very much lowered. 

These animals show the need of something 
that they are not getting in their ration because 
they often eat sticks, stones, mortar, nails, bits 
of wire, and manure. Many of these farm ani- 
mals are troubled with stiffness, rheumatism and 
paralysis. 

These difficulties are all indications of faulty 
rations caused largely by poor quality hay and 
other feed. They show very plainly that the 
animals crave and need something that they 
are not getting in their feed, and the sad part 
of it all is that most of these troubles could be 
very easily prevented by properly balancing up 
the ration and making it a complete feed. 

Farm feeds are usually low in proteins and 
minerals, but this year because of the drouth, 
the mineral shortage is more severe than ever 
before. A bulletin from the Cornell Experiment 
Station states that “There is ample evidence both 
from the Experiment Stations and observations 
of practical stockmen that an improper mineral 
nutrition is injuring the health and activity of 
many farm animals.” 

From this it is plain to see that the sensible 
way to prevent most of these costly troubles is to 
add to livestock and poultry rations the impor- 
tant mineral ingredients lacking in farm feeds. 
This may be done either by adding to these feeds 
a supplemental feed that furnishes both the pro- 
teins and the minerals, or if the proteins can be 
furnished from some other source, a well-bal- 
anced mineral supplement should be used. When 
added to the average farm ration it will fur- 
nish livestock with the raw materials ‘they 
need for good health and profitable production. 
It will not only reduce these nutritional troubles 
but will pay for itself many times over in 
the feed it saves. 

Such a mineral supplement makes up only % 
of 1 per cent to 2 per cent of the ration, so the 
amount required is rather small. Yet, even this 


Feed Prices 

The Cereal By-Products Co. on Mar. 11 

quoted the following prices on feeds, meals, in- 

gredients and supplements, per ton, in carload 
lots: 


Mill Feeds 
Ship- Chi- Va. 
Packed ment cago Cities 
pLiandard “bran! =... 100s) Quick 25.25 29.65 
ptandard bran” cence. 100s April 24.00 28.40 
Pure bran, mcs se ee eee 100s Quick 25.50 29.90 
PUES DERN oc scents ierert 100s April 24.25 28.65 
Standard midds ....... 100s Quick 25.00 29.40 
Standard midds ........ 100s April 24.50 28.90 
ERY GIVES ces cn creer 100s Prompt 22.50 26.90 
HIOUL OIA AS ys senses cries 100s Immed. 28.75 83.15 
ROG GOR acarasirareniod’ etejee 100s TImmed. 30.00 34.40 
Concentrates 


40% O. P. linseed meal.100s 
34% O. P. linseed meal.100s 
BO Olea fee sree 100s 
44% soybean oil meal. .100s 
41% cottonseed meal...100s 


Immed. 40.60 47 
Immed. 38.00 42 
Immed. 33.00 37.80 
Immed. 36.70 41 
Immed.*36.50 


43% cottonseed meal...100s Immed.*38.50 
41% peanut meal...... 100s Immed. 36.00 
Alfalfa Meal 
Pevee—(Pecos 20% leaf) Immed.*33.50 38.30 
Velvet—(Pecos 17%) Immed.*31.50 36.30 
Pecos Special (Fine) Immed.*29.00 28.40 
No. 1 medium alfalfa meal TImmed.*26.20 27.40 
No. 2 medium alfalfa meal Immed.*25.20 26.40 


Cereal Products 
Table grade oat products Immed.*78.40 82.80 
Feeding rolled oats Immed.*62.00 66.40 
Fine ground fd’g oatmeal Immed. 42.00 46.40 
Reground oat feed Immed. 13.00 16.40 
Unground oat hulls Immed,. 14,50 


White hominy feed....100s Immed. 29.00 33.40 
Miscellaneous 

Malt sprouts standard Prompt 25.50 29.90 

Dried brewers grains Mar.* 26.00 


30.80 
TC WHEA Tt srehie'dncn sass bulk tage 
Dried skimmilk 
Blackstrap molasses.. 


Prompt £1.36 
Prompt, £4.60 90) ae 
Spot 30 days 8c f. 
o. b. New Orleans 
tper cwt. 


bulk 


*March 


small amount is enough to -greatly increase the 
efficiency of the ration and furnish just what 
farm animals need to prevent these breakdowns 
and build up their resistance to disease. Some- 
times the shortage of only one necessary min- 
eral ingredient in the ration may greatly injure 
the health of the animal. For example, a short- 
age of calcium or phosphorus in the ration will 
reduce growth and interfere with bone devel- 
opment. A shortage of iron or copper will cause 
thumps, anemia or poor blood, and a shortage 
of iodine will result in goiter or hairlessness. 
When there is an insufficient supply of minerals 


Sales of Feeds in Ohio 


Harold F. Breimyer of the department of 
rural economics of Ohio State University last 
week completed the annual survey of commer- 
cial feed sales in Ohio. 

The tonnage of feeds sold declined from 679,- 
518 in 1929 to 371,439 in 1934; and mixed feeds 
lost more ground than the unmixed, having de- 
clined from 385,287 tons in 1929 to 141,481 tons 
in 1934. 

The falling off in the sales of feed is evidently 
a temporary condition due to the low prices re- 
alized by feeders for their animal and poultry 
products. That the situation is on the mend is 
indicated by the increase in sales of mixed feeds 
from 98,249 tons in 1932 to 141,481 tons in 1934. 

Reports from 255 firms who sold about 90 per 
cent of the total estimated tonnage have been 


tabulated as follows: ; 
Estimated Tons Pct. of Total 


FEED 1930" 1934* 1931 .1934* 
MIXED FEREDS 
Dairy feeds...... 57,825 37,346 14.1% 10.1% 
Poultry feeds.... 91,453 78,326 22.3% 21.1% 
Hop ifeeds ei. cuca tees AU aes 1.9% 
Other mixed en Os se LS eau 4.3% 5.0% 
MO tay eens tsietete ears 174,704 141,481 426% 38.1% 


UNMIXED FEEDS 


Soybean meéal**.. 2.0.0. POU os Sipe 2.2% 
Cottonseed meal. 13,944 6,981 3.4% 1.9% 
Linseed meal.... 22,146 138,611 5.4% 3.7% 
Branil baker 54,134 48,685 13.2% 13.1% 
MiG dllins seep 43,471 43,830 10.6% 11.8% 
Alfalfa meal..... Bedok eueeoo. eles 0.6% 
Gluten feeds 18,865 24,259 46% 6.5% 
lekeVobehy, Gan Saaodas 28,279 31,452 6.9% 8.5% 
fPanicajcoes (ira) @ ce 14,073 ~ 1051438 2.7% 3.0% 
Meat scraps..... 15,584 20,206 3.5% 5.4% 
Milk products.... 1,640 2,810 0.4% 0.7% 
AIL Pothier ote 20,933 . 16,633 5.1% 4.5% 
Ota ace. cera ene 235,400 229,958 57.4% 61.9% 
TO DAT) once cere 410,104 371,489 100.0% 100.0% 


*Preliminary. 
**No report prior 1933. 
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in the ration, the animals will usually be weak, 
small, undersized, and_ sickly. 4 

It is simple, easy, and very economical to bal- 
ance up farm feeds so as to furnish to live- 
stock and poultry the body-building and health- 
maintaining ingredients they need for profitable 
production. First, it is necessary to be sure that 
there is a proper supply of proteins added to 
farm feeds. Any of the recognized protein con- 
centrates help to make up this deficiency. In 
addition it is always advisable to include in the 
ration a good mineral supplement which will 
supply calcium, phosphorus, iron, copper and 
iodine in approximately the right proportions for 
best results. : 

These adjustments are necessary because our 
farm livestock today have been bred up to a 
point where they develop rapidly and produce 
bountifully. The breeder has kept ahead of 
the feeder. Domestic animals grow and produce 
much more rapidly than they did years ago. 
Feeding practice, on the other hand, has not 
kept pace with livestock breeding and especially 
during the depression farmers were forced to 
abandon efficient feeding methods and depend 
largely upon farm feeds that were low in pro- 
tein and mineral ingredients. Now with im- 
proved livestock prices and a shortage of farm 
feed these efficient feeding methods should again 
be generally adopted. 


Processing taxes on wheat yielded $63,- 
530,001 and on corn only $3,641.302 during 
the last six months of 1934, as reported by 
the Buro of Internal Revenue. The hog 
processing tax that is now making meat 
dear to the consumer netted more than any 
other processing tax, or $98,513,402. 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
GRAIN & FEED MERCHANTS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Elevator capacity at Milwaukee—4.000,000 
bushels on C. & N. W. Railway. 


Mill Feeds Feed Products 


CONSIGNMENTS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


and Grain “to Arrive” 


Your consignments given careful 
personal attention. 


TO BIGGER PROFITS 


The Blue Streak Corn Cutter, Grader and Aspira- 
tor assures freshly cut, well graded and perfectly 


cleaned corn at a great saving in cost. 


It costs 


much less to begin with, and cuts, cleans and grades 
corn for less than 40 cents per ton. 


Blue Streak Corn Cutters and Graders now have 
changeable grader screens, 18 point screen vibra- 
tion, and full floating grader box. 


Remember that a better service means additional 


customers. 


Start 1935 right by installing Blue 


Streak money-saving equipment. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 


1829 So. 55th Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Hoosiers Oppose Jones Bill 


[Continued from page 186] 


roll by. The only thing that we will have to 
do is to serve better. ¢ ; 

Buyers today demand quality merchandise, 
and it is just as easy to furnish the best qual— 
ity as it is to furnish an inferior grade. The 
eost of transportation, storage and handling is 
the same on both grades. Better quality goods 
invariably mean greater volume of business, 
and after your buyers are convinced that you 
have the best quality merchandise, then it is 
easy to hold your trade as long as you continue 
to have the best. 

CREDIT: Many think the Farmers Elevators 
were organized to extend credit to their stock— 
holders. That is the one thing that has de-— 
stroyed more Farmers Hlevators than any other 
one cause. Let us turn again to the chain 
store. They issue no. credit. Everybody’s 
money looks alike to them, and there is no 
favoritism shown. No one owes them money 
and no one is afraid of being dunned when they 
go in the store, so they step right up and buy. 
There is not a single one of you but have had 
the experience of seeing a good customer of 
yours dodge you because he has not paid you 
money that he has promised you, and you have 
lost many a sale from this cause. We must 
extend the chain store a vote of thanks for 
the work that they have done in educating 
the public to pay cash. 

The public knows that all service rendered 
must be paid for somewhere along the line, 
and if you make a charge for it and collect it, 
they are not suspicious that you are collect— 
ing it twice. Every business, to be successful, 
must be profitable. If it is not profitable, the 
business cannot continue for any length of time. 
ox may operate one branch at a loss for a 
tims, taking the profit from some other branch 
of the business to keep it going; however, 
sooner or later, you must figure out how to 
make every item pay its own way, or sound 
business principles will compel you to drop it. 


A few years ago when the margins on grain 
were 8@10c a bushel, many elevators figured 
that they could haul this in from the country 
free and get an increased volume; or a trucker 
would shell the corn free of charge in order to 
have the hauling of it to be the terminal mar— 
ket. At present margins, you do not hear of 
this so much, because it has caused a loss, and 
no one wants to operate at a loss. 


Before anyone can go out and sell anything 
successfully, he must be completely convinced 
himself that the item will make money for the 
farmer and that the article is the best that 
ean be secured for that price. If elevatormen 
would keep this thought firmly fixed in mind, 
they would be able better to meet competition 
and also would render a better service. 


FEEDS: We manufacture a chicken feed. In 
order to answer the above, we must know that 
this feed will produce as many pounds of fin- 
ished chicken in a given length of time as any 
other feed on the market. How do we find 
out? We try our feed out under all kinds of 
conditions and the results obtained from many 
trials convince us that we are right. Then if 
we can sell this for less and still make a rea— 
sonable profit, we have rendered a real service 
to our customers. 


PROMPTNESS of service is another consid— 
eration. A customer may have all day to loaf 
up town, but he expects service “right now’’ 
when he comes in to any place of business, no 
matter what you may be doing. They will 
wait all week to have a load of grain hauled, 
but when they come in, they want the truck 
to start for it right now. If you can arrange 
your labor and equipment to do these things, 
“Johnny—on-the-spot,’’ and yet not have them 
idle too much of the time, you sure have solved 
many of your own troubles. 


Like treatment to all customers is another 
consideration, for cutting prices to one does not 
get by. If I pay one farmer a premium for 
his grain, I hear that echo a dozen times within 
a few days, so we have quit that, and if we 
need grain, we go and buy it from some other 
elevator. 


TARIFFS—NEW USES FOR GRAIN: 
R. I. Mansfield, Chicago, gave an educational 
word-picture of the tariff and grain export situ- 
ation, and told of a plan for establishing a lab- 
oratory to discover new products that can be 
made from farm wastes. 
lished in full in the last number. 


Thursday Morning Session 


_ The elevator business is being conducted on 
just as sound a basis as times justify, comment- 


-ed Lee Carl of Remington in opening the Man- 


agers’ Day program Thursday morning, at 
which H. G. Lutz of Lafayette; F. E. Jones of 
Boswell, and Wilmur Owens of Montmorenci 
were selected as a Nominating Com’ite for the 
Managers’ Ass’n. 


His address was pub-— 


A thrifty and progressive boy will make a 
good employee, D. W. Biddle of Remington sug- 
gested. ‘Look into their antecedents for if they 
are careful of their own money then they will 
be careful of the firm’s cash.” 

Employees are always at a disadvantage as 
compared with customers as the latter can al- 
ways take his business where he pleases. There- 
fore employees should place customers under 
obligations in order to hold their trade. 


Cleaning up a premises after the delivery of . 


coal is a good example of this thought. If the 
delivery boys clean up, close the window, etc., 
this will be much appreciated and be a service 
that will bring the customer back. 
Compensation to efficient employees should be 
fitting, then there will be no trouble in having 


efficient help all the time that will properly’ 


cater to your trade. “A laborer is worth his 
hire!” 

CODES: The history of the country grain 
elevator code was recited by A. F. Nelson, 
sec’y of the Minnesota Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, whose address was published in the last 
number. 

Lee Carl observed upon the completion of Mr. 
Nelson’s talk that “codes will not get you out 
of the red.” : 


FARM STORAGE: Under new proposed 
legislation farmers will be enabled to store 
grain on farms, have it sealed by an authorized 
sealer, and borrow money on the negotiable 
warehouse receipt given upon sealing. The law 
will be administered by the Department of 
Weights and Measures with local boards to be 
appointed by the Commissioner. As to who 
will, ascertain the grade or what grading basis 
will be used was not divulged. The law does 
prescribe, however, that the storage capacity be 
kept in good condition and inspected at least 
every 90 days. 

While no farmers are taking advantage of 
similar laws in other states, yet Mr. Hinricks 
feels that farmers would rather store in country 
grain elevators if they could get negotiable 
warehouse receipts from the elevator to take to 
the bank for discounting. If such were the case 
they wouldn’t even consider storing on farms. 

Elevators that haye become licensed to issue 
negotiable warehouse receipts have had an in- 
creased volume in business, Mr. Hinricks said 
with authority. 

STORAGE CHARGES: House Bill 405 
makes charging for storage mandatory, and 
specifies that if re-delivery is demanded by the 
storing farmer that a 3c a bushel delivery 
charge must be collected. Grain must be accept- 
ed only up to the working capacity of the house. 


GRADES: High moisture content is re- 
sponsible for low corn grades, Prof. F. E. Rob- 
bins stated. Fifty-five percent grades under 
No. 1 largely on this account. He described 
and showed diseases affecting corn, including 
cob rot, ear worm, pink mould, etc. He pre- 
dicted much blue eye in corn this spring. 


MOISTURE TESTING: He described the 
new Tag-Heppenstahl moisture tester and pre- 
dicted that every elevator will soon have one 
because of the time and money saved. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted included condo- 
lences to the family of the deceased E. G. Mc- 
Cullom, approval of the research laboratory pro- 
posed by Mr. Mansfield, opposition to the Guf- 
fy bill or any other bill designed to increase 
rail transportation costs, opposition to the Jones 
bill for licensing farmers’ elevators and all other 
grain dealers, and opposition to the coal code 
assessment. 


NEW OFFICERS: A new president will be 
elected by the following board of directors and 
officers, retiring president J. J. Werner of Ro- 
chester to hold over until such appointment is 
made: H. O. Rice, Huntington, 1st vice presi- 
dent; D. W. Biddle, Remington, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; W. L. Woodfield, Lafayette, sec’y-treas- 
urer, and Walter Penrod, Medaryville, director, 
along with these hold-over directors: R. O. 
Naylor, Modoc; John Witte, Hoagland, and 
Ora Williams, Winamac. 

Officers for the Managers’ Ass’n were all re- 


elected, and include: Lee Carl, Remington, pres- 

ident; F. E. Jones, Boswell, sec’y-treasurer ; C. 

J. Hile, Rensselaer; Walter Penrod, Medary- 

ville, and H. O. Rice, Huntington, directors. 
Meeting adjourned sine die. 


In Attendance 


Farmers managers present were: Roy Camp, 
Monticello; Lee Carl, Remington; L. G. Culp- 
per, Rich Valley; F. A. Dahl, Belshaw (Low- 
ell P.O.) ; Paul Dawson, Wolcott; Walter Ein- 
spahr, North Hayden (Lowell P.O.); M. P. 
Hill, Francesville; F. E. Jones, Boswell; W. L. 
Kraning, Mexico; C. S. Levendoski, Pinola 
(LaPorte P.O.) ; R. O. Naylor, Modoc; Wal- 
ter Penrod, Medaryville; Ray Roberts, Chase 
(Boswell P. O.); L. R. Rumsyre, South Whit- 
ley; C. W. Shuman, Logansport; H. G. Tyler, 
Lowell; J. G. Wagner, Monterey; J. J. 
Werner, Rochester; John L. Witte, Hoagland 
and W. L. Woodfield, LaFayette. 

Independent elevator operators: T. H. Bee- 
son, Crawfordsville; B. L. Fall, Roachdale; Don 
B. Jenkins, Noblesville and Dewey Wilson, 
Roachdale. 

Ladies: Mrs. Walter Penrod, Medaryville, 
and Mrs. L. R. Rumsyre, South Whitley. 


A New Method of Sending quotations from 
the trading floor is being tried on the New 
York Stock Exchange. A boy circulating 
among the crowd about a trading post car- 
ries on his back a broadcasting set, the re- 
ceiver being on the post, where a telephone 
wire runs to the quotation central. 


Alfalfa Screenings as Dairy 
Feed 


Alfalfa screenings have some value as a 
feed for dairy cows. To determine just what 
could be done with the screenings two trials 
were conducted at Moscow and Caldwell, Ida- 
ho, experiment stations. 

At Moscow two groups of four and five cows 
and at Caldwell two groups of four cows each 
were fed a basal ration of alfalfa hay and corn 
silage. The cows were fed according to the 
double reversal system through three 32-day 
periods, the first eight days of each being con- 
sidered a transition period. 

Alfalfa seed screenings when substituted at 
the rate of 200 Ib. for 100 Ib. of linseed meal 
as a protein supplement to 400 lb. of barley 
and 200 Ib. of wheat bran gave results equal to 
those obtained when linseed meal was fed. On 
a 1,000-Ib. basis, 250 Ib. of alfalfa seed screen- 
ings replaced 143 lb. of linseed meal, 71 lb. of 
barley and 36 1b. of bran. While not as pal- 
atable as some common feeds, this was not a 
limiting factor in the use of alfalfa seed screen- 
ings when fed as 25 per cent of the grain ration. 


NEW?! 


The new edition of the Feed Trade Manual 
contains over 400 mixed feed formulas for 
every animal and for every period of animal 
life. Indispensable to 
the grinder and mixer 
of feeds. A 
devoted to miscellan- 
eous data contains val- 
uable information 
needed by all grinders 
and mixers of feeds. 
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1. No Obstructions in the Pit. 
Center of scale entirely open. 
Nothing interferes with dump- 
ing mechanism. 

2. Long Platform. Weighs the 
whole load at once. 


3. Fewer Levers. Shallower 
pit required. Easier installa- 
tion, less expense. 

4. Original Pipe Lever Scale. 
Heavy, rigid levers, all firmly 
anchored. HOWE construction 
for years. 

5. Ball-Bearing Protection. Ball 
bearings protect knife edges 
and weigh bearings from plat- 
form shocks; maintain long- 
lived accuracy. 


Why the HOWE Grain Dump. 2 cae 
Saves You Time, Money, me 


Increase the efficiency and speed of your dump scale weighing with a HOWE 
Weightograph. Ask the HOWE Salesman for facts; or write for com- 
plete details to The Howe Scale Company, Dept. J-3, Rutland, Vermont. 


HOWE vr riner SCALES 


sere 
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«t 


High quality means satisfied customers. 


tional Twine. 


strength, and weight. 
struction by insects. 


‘prefer International Harvester Twine. 


GOOD REASONS 
| Why [t Is Easy to Earn 
Greater Twine Profit Selling 


INTERNATIONAL TWINE 


Full stocks at International Harvester branches 
—not necessary for you to carry a big supply. 


The International Harvester name and reputa- 
tion stands behind every ball of Interna- 


International Twine is guaranteed for length, 
Treated against de- 


Farmers using McCormick - Deering Binders 


INTERNATIONAL 


You'll find it an easy matter to place a good 
volume of this high-quality twine among your 
friends and customers, at a good profit. Drop a 
line to the nearest branch house, or direct to 
us at Chicago, and we will have an Interna- 


tional Harvester traveler call on you and ‘give 


you full details. © 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 S. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) i Chiesa Illinois 


a. 


* 
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